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of men, women and children can all be helped 
materially by the use of a fountain pen. 


The business man wants a regular or self-filling type 
in a larger size because of great ink capacity. 


Mother’s social correspondence or housekeeping notes 
suggest the selection of a safetytype that may be carried 
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The children returning to school and college want to 
duplicate the pen that father or mother has, but in a 
smaller size. 
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JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


While he is not an “ official representative” of the Government of the United States, as one of 
the judges of the High Court of International Justice at The Hague, Dr. Moore represents the 
private citizens of this country—to whatever political party they belong—who believe in the 
judicial rather than the military settlement of disputes between nations. The new World Court 
was created by the League of Nations, and for that reason our Government has refused to take 
part in it. Judge Moore was elected to the bench of this Court by Europeans, because of his 
reputation the world around for his study of international law. In his distinguished career he 
has been Assistant Secretary and Counselor of the Department of State, Secretary and Counselor 
of the Spanish-American Peace Commission, delegate to the Pan-American Financial Congress 
in 1915 and Vice-Chairman of the International High Commission then organized, member of 
the International Commission of Jurists, and of the Permanent Court at The Hague from 1913 
until his election to the League Court. He was formerly Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy at Columbia University and is the author of many volumes on world problems 
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The World Court At Work 


A Bird's Eye View of the Body Before Which the Nations of the World 
May Have Their Difficulties Adjudicated—An Impression of the 
First Hearing at The Haque 


By Herserr S. Hovsron 


IX hundred and seventeen years’ writer, who had followed the idea 








er the Frenchman, Pierre Du- 
bois, suggested the idea of some 
legal determination of disputes among 
nations, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice began its sittings at 
The Hague. This is not offered 
another evidence of “the law’s delay,” 
by any means, for in that long lapse of 
centuries there had been steady prog- 
ress toward the final goal. But when 
the last process in the evolution of this 
great idea culminated, the Court 
seemed to burst on the world as sud- 
denly, almost, as though it had been 
an instantaneous creation. 
At any rate, so it appeared to the 
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through the grandiloquence of many 
Republican national platforms, who 
had read with keen approval Secre- 
tary Root’s instructions to Joseph H. 
Choate and the American Delegation 
to the second Hague Conference and 
who had heard many discussions of 
Article 5 of the League of Nations 
Covenant. All of these seemed prelim- 
inary and preparatory to some far-off 
event. Of course the steps that had 
finally concluded the long progression 
were familiar, but the Court itself 
somehow seemed still “ a pious aspira- 
tion”; it had been hoped for and 
looked for and worked for, for so long 
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THE FIRST SESSION 


Under a larg 


e Flemish tapestry, the judges in their black robes suggested a canvas by 


Rembrandt 
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B. T. C. LODER 


Of Rotterdam, President of the Court, who 
presided at the first session 


a time without visible result. 

But on the morning of the 22nd of 
June in this year of 1922, I shall al- 
ways bear witness to the fact, I sat 
before the Court itself, at its first ses- 
sion for the hearing of a case that had 
been brought before it. There was the 
simplicity about it of some cosmic 
event, the change of the seasons, the 
flow of the tides, the coming of dawn; 


there was no pomp or circumstance or 


outward show; eleven black-robed jur- 
ists filed into their places on the 
Bench and there was unfolded before 
the spectators, under a huge Flemish 
tapestry, a veritable Rembrandt can- 
vas. As seemed most fitting a country- 
man of Rembrandt’s, M. Loder, the 
President, made a brief statement of 
the cases to be heard and for the first 
time since Moses came down the moun- 
tain with the tablets of stone, the 
World had a Permanent Court, where 
the issues between nations could be de 
termined. One’s memory instinctively 
flashed back to memorable cases and 
courts of the past—to the hearing be 
fore Pontius Pilate in Jerusalem; to 
the trial of Warren Hastings in the 
vaulted hall at Westminster ; to the im- 
peachment trial of President Johnson 
before the Senate of the United States 
—to many dramatic and sensational 
trials of lesser consequence. But they 
all seemed of much less significance in 
the history of mankind than this first 
formal hearing before the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

The scope and function of the 
Court, and its possible range of serv- 
ice, were indicated in the two cases 
first presented—in themselves not of 
wide and immediate interest but of the 
deepest significance as showing the new 
order of which the Court was to be a 
great symbol and force. The first had 
to do with the interpretation of a 
clause of the Versailles treaty. And 
the British Empire set the noble ex- 
ample of being the first nation to be 
heard, through counsel, on an issue 
that should establish a precedent of 
immense value in establishing the au- 
thority of the Court and the character 
of its service to nations. For clearly, 
if the construction of a treaty between 
nations is brought before the Court, it 
is being recognized as the interpreter 
of the highest international law. As Sir 
Ernest Pollock, the British Attorney 
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well said in addressing the 


General. 
Court. “* The fact that this Court is 
to function is a recognition that law 


is the foundation of our civilization.” 
These first cases have a significance 


quite apart from their relation to the 
construction of a treaty, in that both 
deal with the human question of labor. 
In one the French Government raises 
the issue of the competence of the In- 
ternational Labor Office at Geneva to 
deal with questions of agricultural 
labor and the other has to do with the 
appointment of the Worker’s delegate 
for the Netherlands at the third session 
of the International Labor Conference, 
the issue raised being as to whether 
the nomination was made in accord- 
ance with the provision in Article 389 
of the treaty of Versailles. 

Nine governments and three inter- 
national labor organizations notified 
the Court of their desire to be heard on 
these questions, showing a wide recog- 
nition of their importance, as well as 
of the importance of the Court itself. 

While America was not one of these 
nations, it was largely represented in 
the membership of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, one of 
the three labor organizations that 
asked to be heard. And America was 
represented on the Court in the person 
of John Bassett Moore, whose place on 
the bench, as seemed most fitting, was 
between Lord Finlay of Great Britain 
and Dr. Rafael Altamira of Spain, the 
two countries with which the United 
States has had the longest interna- 
tional association. The Peace Palace, 
of course, was the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie, whose marble bust was in one of 
the great stairways. And the frame- 
work of the Court, one was glad to 
recall, had been the creation, in large 
measure, of one of our most construc- 
tive statesmen and lawyers, Elihu 
Root. As a member of the Commission 
of jurists, appointed by the Council 
of the League of Nations, to draft the 





CHARLES ANDRE WEISS 


Of France, Vice-President of the Permanent 
Court of Justice 


plan of the Court, he had borne an 
important part and he could have had 
a place on the Court itself if he had 
not entered. because of his advancing 
years, a positive veto to any such pro- 
posal. 

But the fact that was giving the 
keenest satisfaction, as the Court be- 
gan its work at The Hague, was the 
offer of active cooperation from the 














VISCOUNT FINLAY 


Of England, celebrated jurist and a former 
Lord Chancellor 


United States Government that had 
just been received from the Secretary 
of State, Charles E. Hughes. In re- 
sponse to a communication from the 
Court, the Secretary had written: 
* Any letters rogatory or commission 
for taking testimony which may be 
received will be forwarded to the ap- 
propriate executive authorities in the 
United States, in order that they may 
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be brought to the attention of the 
courts for such action as it may be 
possible to take with reference to them 
under the laws of this country.” 

In a definite fashion, this is just the 
kind of cooperation that former At- 
torney General Wickersham, in the 
May number of Our Wor Lp, proposed 
that the American government should 
enter into the World Court and with 
all the other Commissions and agencies 
of the League of Nations that do not 
give rise to political controversy. As 
far as the Court is concerned, it seems 
clear that the association with it, in 
various capacities, of three of the most 
distinguished American lawyers consti- 
tutes both cooperation and active par- 
ticipation. With Elihu Root as a chief 
builder of the plan for the Court, with 
John Bassett Moore one of its first 
judges and with Charles E. Hughes 
offering effective cooperation, it would 
seem idle to talk about our not being 
closely identified with this great inter- 
national Court set up by the League 
of Nations. 

As all courts derive their authority 
and prestige in large degree from the 
character and ability of the judges, it 
is interesting to look at the records of 
the men on this international bench. 
To begin with the eleven judges and 
four deputy judges were chosen by the 
Council and Assembly of the League 
of Nations, acting independently, from 
a list of eighty-one of the leading in- 
ternational jurists of the world, a list 
prepared by the judges of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. This in- 
genious plan was proposed by Mr. 
Root as the means of insuring men of 
the highest character and learning, 
who would at once give to the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice a bench worthy of the great 
place the Court is to have in the in- 
ternational affairs of the future. This 
plan, which many feared would prove 
to be complicated in operation, worked 
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perfectly and it has resulted in a bench 
of the aracter desired. 

The President of the Court, B. T. 
(’, Loder, was a famous lawyer of Rot- 
teydan: and a Doctor of Law from the 


old University of Leyden, a center of 
international jurisprudence from the 
time of Hugo Grotius. He was a 
member of the committee of interna- 
tional jurists appointed by the League 
of Nations’ Council to draft the plan 
for the Court. At the first hearing he 
made it clear that he was a jurist of 
sound and quick determination, de- 
livering his decisions with perfect 
clarity in the two official languages of 
the Court, English and French. On 
his right sat the vice-president of the 
Court. the famous Professor of Law at 
the University of Paris, Charles Andre 
Weiss, member of the Institute of 
France, Legal Adviser to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and a member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
it The Hague. On the President’s 
left was a celebrated jurist of Eng- 
land, a former Lord Chancellor, Vis- 
count Finlay. Before going to the 
woolsack in 1915 he had been for five 
years the Attorney General of Eng- 
land, member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University. Next to him 
was the American member of the 
Court. John Bassett Moore, Professor 
of International Law at Columbia 
University for thirty years, a former 
Councillor and Assistant Secretary in 
the Department of State, a member of 
the Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague since 1913 and an author of 
books on International Law of world 
wide authority. His associate on the 
left was Dr. Rafael Altamira, author 
of the great “ History of Spanish 
Civilization,” Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, where I met him two 
vears ago as he was starting for The 
Hague to serve on the Commission of 
Jurists that formed the plan for the 
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RAFAEL ALTAMIRA 


Spain’s distinguished scholar, one of the 
framers of the original plan 


Court, of which he is now a distin- 
guished member. 

Another eminent exponent of Latin 
law came next, Dionisio Angilotti, 
legal adviser to the Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Professor of In- 
ternational Law at the University 
of Rome, and a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. And still another bril- 
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liant Latin com- 
pleted the bench on 
the left, Demetrin 
Negulesco of Rou- 
mania, a Doctor of 
Law of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, a 
member of the As- 
sembly of the 
League of Nations 
and Professor of 
Law at the Uni- 
versity of Bucha- 
rest. On the right 
of President Loder 
and next to Judge 
Weiss, sat a Dan- 
ish jurist, Didrik 
Galtoup Nyholm, 
a justice of the 
Court of Appeals 
at Copenhagen, 
member of the 
Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. 
The leader of the 
Cuban bar, An- 
tonio de Busta- 
mente, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law in 
the University of 
Havana and mem- 
ber of the Court 
of Permanent Ar- 
bitration, was next 
and by his side sat 
the Japanese mem- 
ber of the Court, 
Dr. Torozu Oda, 
professor of Inter- 
national Law in 
the University of Kioto and an influen- 
tial member of the Academy of Japan. 
On the right, completing the bench, 
was a Norse judge, Frederick Valde- 
mor Beichmann, President of the Court 
of Appeals at Trondhjem and member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

This biographical bird’s eye view of 
the Permanent Court of Interna- 





TOROZU ODA 


The Japanese member, an authority on inter- 
national law 


tional Just ice 
makes clear the 
fact that the per- 
sonnel of its bench, 
in learning and ju- 
dicial experience, 
is in every way 
worthy of the 
great purpose of 
the Court. Indeed 
it is undoubtedly 
true that at no 
time has there ever 
been brought to- 
gether before, such 
an array of the 
finest legal minds 
from all the his- 
toric schools of 
jurisprudence as 
adorns this bench. 
As one looked at 
this Court, typify- 
ing the ripest and 
broadest culture 
and representing 
the collective au- 
thority of fifty- 
one nations the 
thought rushed 
over one that the 
world despite— 
possibly because— 
of the shock and 
destruction of war, 
had reached a new 
station in the way 
of progress. 

As I was going 
I learned that the 
Russian delegates 
to The Hague conference were soon to 
arrive at the Peace Palace. 

Civilization still seemed to have some 
anchorage after all and, looking up on 
leaving the Court Room, I saw at the 
head of the stairway a replica of the 
great figure of Christ that stands on 
the summit of the Andes between Ar- 
gentine and Chili. 














A Diplomatic Plattsburg 


The Lustitute of Politics Which Was Proposed in 1913 but Which Was 
Made Impossible by the War Now Functions as an Agency for 
Healing Animosities and Interpreting the Changed World 


By Harry A. 


GARFIELD 


field is President of Williams College where the Institute meets, and 


he was the originator of the idea. 


HE first step toward the realiza- 
T tion of the idea of the Institute 

of Politics is recorded in a Mem- 
orandum submitted to the Trustees of 
Williams College on April 23rd, 1913. 
A quotation from that Memorandum 
will show how the project was taking 
shape before the war. 

“My proposal in brief is this: In- 
vite scholars of international reputa- 
tion to deliver courses of university 
ectures in Williamstown during the 
season. Compensate them 
and entertain them. while 
here as the guests of the college. To 
insure the audience 
of the right kind, advertise the pro- 


summer 
ibe rally 


presence of an 


posed courses broadly among the 
colleges and universities and _ issue 


invitations to a selected list. The Com- 
mons could be utilized and one or more 
of our dormitories opened to the occu- 
pancy of guests at a charge sufficient 
to cover costs and more, yet at a rate 
which would be relatively inexpensive 
The university 
lectures, although open to all, would 


to academic visitors. 


be distinctly scholarly in character. 
Everything should be on the 

plane of university work.” 
This plan 
Board of 


funds are available for the inaugura- 


was approved by the 


Trustees, ‘“ when special 
tion of such courses.” 

The outbreak of war in Europe in 
the following year made it impractical 
to go forward with our plans, but the 
idea was too promising to be aban- 
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doned. In February, 1915, I discussed 
the project with the Williams Alumni 
in Boston. We did not want the splen- 
did plant of the College to remain idle 
during the summer months and _ the 
Alumni cordially supported the pro- 
posal of ultimately establishing uni- 
versity lectures during the summer at 
Williamstown which would bring to- 
gether great and eminent 
thinkers from Europe and America. 
We hoped that here in this quiet 
Berkshire village men from all lands 
and differing points of view might 
dwell together for some weeks in July 
and August in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual enthusiasm and sincere mental 
effort. It would summer 
school in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase, but a company of scholars 
living together freed from the engage- 
ments of the academic year, sitting at 
the feet of leaders and pursuing their 
researches under circumstances most 
favorable to achievement. 

Many perplexing problems were cer- 
tain to result from the war. If lead- 
ing men from all countries could be 
induced to come to Williamstown and 
participate in the discussions, it might 
serve to diminish the animosities en- 


scholars 


not be a 


gendered by the war. 

The preoccupations of the next few 
years, especially after we entered the 
war, made it necessary to lay this plan 
aside. But by the summer of 1919 the 
work of the Federal Fuel Administra- 
tion, which had kept me at Washing- 
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Bernard M. Baruch, whose support made it possible to realize the 
idea of the Institute of Politics 


ton, relaxed, and I returned for a 
while to Williamstown. The experi- 
ences we had all been through only 
emphasized the desirability of some 
such meeting place where the leaders 
of public opinion from different lands 
could informally and in the academic 
calm of a college campus discuss their 


common problems — 
become familiar with 
each other’s point of 
view. Before the 
summer Was over the 
preliminary organi- 
zation was completed, 
The Board of Ad- 
visors, under the hon- 
orary chairmanship 
of the Hon. William 
H. Taft, con- 
stituted as it now 
stands. 

The next step to- 
yard the realization 
of the idea was to 
find the “special 
fund ” to finance it. 
The gentleman whose 
generosity has made 
possible the Institute 
of Politics is Mr. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. 

I first met Mr. 
Baruch after my ap- 
pointment as Fuel 
Administrator. We 
were thrown much to- 
gether in Washing- 
ton during the war 
days and I came to 
know him intimately 
and to value him 
highly. Of course 
we did not always 
agree, but concerning 
the guiding prin 
ciples of political so- 
ciety we were in ac- 
cord. His personal- 
ity made an instant 
and favorable impression upon me. I 
‘an: best give you an impression of the 
man by sketching certain incidents, 
which I think he will not regard as a 
betrayal of confidence. He told me how 
it was that he came to be interested 
in public affairs. He had lived the 
feverish life of Wall Street. A keen 
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perc ption of events, 
an intuitive under- 
standing of how 
human nature acts 
and reacts in certain 
circumstances had 
enabled him to amass 
a fortune. One day, 
so he told me, he 
chanced upon a news- 
paper report of a 
speech of Woodrow 
Wilson, just then be- 
ginning his political 
career. The impres- 
sion made upon h.m 
was instantaneous. 
He determined to 
meet this man of 
vision and to follow 
him. Since then Mr. 
Baruch has devoted 
himself chiefly to the 
realization of the 
ideals which came to 
him from his associa- 
tion with the former 
president. It is the 
old story another 
in the long list of in- 
cidents by which the 
torch  has_ been 
handed on to suc- 
ceeding generations. 
He never approached 
the problems of his 





office during the war 
with self-interested 
motives nor with a 
mind cramped bynar- 
row nationalisms. He 
knew that national 
strength was necessary to effective in- 
ternational cooperation, but he never 
advocated “America first and only.” 
During the war we had too many 
immediate problems before us to dis- 
cuss the Institute of Politics. I had 
it in mind to approach him in the mat- 
ter, but the opportunity did not offer 





Harry A. Garfield, who conceived the idea of the summer confer- 
ences on world problems at Williams College 


until the end of the year. I arranged 
to travel with him to New York on 
Monday, the 15th of December. The 
idea of the Institute instantly ap- 
pealed to him. After going over the 
details he asked me how much it would 
cost. His only response to the figure 
named was, “Is it enough?” We 
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parted at the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York with the understanding 
that I should call upon him when next 
I came to the city. Two weeks later I 
returned. Immediately upon my en- 
trance he said, ** Garfield, I have de- 
cided to do it. You may call upon 
me for the amount you have named 
whenever it is needed.” His gift ena- 
bles us to carry on the work for the 
three first years of the Institute. He 
gave generously all that I asked. 

It was still necessary to postpone 
the opening of the Institute. With the 
presidential elections impending, with 
the attitude of the Senate on the 
Treaty still undetermined, the sum- 
mer of 1920 would not have been a 
good time to inaugurate a new institu- 
tion which is wholly non-partisan in 
character. 

The first of the Institute 
of Politics was held in the summer of 


session 


1921. Chief Justice Taft—the Hon- 
orary Chairman of the Institute—in 
the opening address very happily 


summed up the purpose of the gather- 


r 


ing: 
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Two English Visitors— 
To the _ left Lionel 
Curtis, who has played 
an important part in 
liberalizing British pol. 
icy toward Ireland, 
South Africa and India, 
and who organized the 
“Round Table” to 
bring representatives of 
the Dominions into con- 
ferences in London: to 
the right, Philip Kerr, 
formerly secretary to 
Prime Minister Lloyd 
George.—Below is Dr. 
Joseph Redlish, un emi- 
nent Austrian authority 
on international law 


“Progress made in any field of 
human activity is dependent upon re 
liable and accurate relevant facts. By 
as much as that evidence lacks in ac- 
curacy or extent, the deficiencies of 


progress are measured. This Insti- 
tute is to help perfect the evidence as 
to the facts bearing upon the interna- 
tional relations between countries.” 
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It is not only necessary to state the 
evidence, it is equally important to 
discuss it. And in the Round Table 
conferences the discussion of the evi- 
dence brought by the speakers from 
abroad was intense. So helpful did 
these Round Tables prove to the mem- 
bers of the Institute that, in response 
to their outspoken desire, the number 
of such conferences has been materially 
increased in the Session of 1922. 

The spirit which rules through the 
sessions is all that we could wish. In 
a dark hour of the world’s history, 
when passions are intense we all—lec- 
turers from abroad, Round Table 
leaders, members of the Institute— 
have made an appeal to the reason and 
common sense of mankind. The dis- 
cussions in the lecture hall, the con- 
ference rooms, at meals in the Com- 
mons, in the Campus, are peculiarly 
free from attempts to promote special 
causes, however good. We keep our 
minds free, as far as is humanly pos- 
sible, from those prejudices which 
spring from differences of race and al- 
legiance and from the subtle influence 
of politics and cconomic conditions 
which divide men and make enemies of 
nations. 
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The Institute of Politics is a place 
of exchange—not of goods but of 
ideas. Its members come from widely 
separated parts of the world to con- 
fer upon subjects of mutual interest, 
to seek wider knowledge, better under- 
standing, and by these to create a 
new wealth of ideas. The character 
and purpose of our meeting is akin 
to those of the little groups who from 
varliest days have been accustomed to 
meet at the village stores of America 
to discuss things political. I like to 
think of the members of our Institute 
perpetuating this tradition, each char- 
acteristically independent, thinking 
his own thoughts, speaking his own 
mind, daring to challenge the con- 
clusions of others and yet willing 
to meet and prove the value of cooper- 
ation. The independent thinkers of 
the early village forum held no office. 
They were not limited by instructions 
and spoke only for themselves, but the 
influence they radiated from those vital 
centers determined the destinies of the 
Republic. So it may be with those 
who are assembled here. The spread of 
their influence toward the solution of 
world problems today may be wider 
than we dare to think. 





Students of world politics at the Institute leaving Grace Hall, where the public lectures are held 











Uncle Sam: Germany’s Receiver 


Europe Is Like a Community Whose Merchants Have Used Their 
Credit Too Freely—Germany Over-speculated in the Bad Business 
of War—A Friendly Receiver for Her Should Be Named 


By Rozert M. THompson 


Colonel Robert M. Thompson has been prominent for many years in large inter- 
He has an exceptionally wide acquaintance with men of affairs 
in England, France, Holland, Germany and Japan, as well as in the United States. 
He was the first president of the International Nickel Company and afterwards was 
Chairman of the Board. For many years he was President of the Navy League of the 
United States and the owner of its organ, 


national enterprises. 
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American Olympic Association. 
lished from time to time. 
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WAS interested to pick up on 
| shipboard, as I was returning 

from Europe, the May number 
of Our Wor~Lp containing Mr. George 
Wickersham’s article on the League 
of Nations. I agree with him that the 
United States as one of the commun- 
ity of nations ought not and cannot 
safely ignore the world questions and 
problems now pressing for settlement. 
The most important of these is the in- 
solvency of Europe. 

In France and England I had in- 
terviews with international bankers, 
local bankers, business men, officers of 
the army and navy, women of prom- 
inence and professional men; and with- 
out exception they all regarded the 
existing situation in Europe as a very 
grave one. I went to Europe believ- 
ing that the turn had come, that we 
had before us several prosperous years. 
I came back still believing that all the 
conditions for prosperity are here, 
provided the European situation can 
be cleared up; but if Europe goes 
from bad to worse, the United States 
will surely follow on the same unhappy 
road. It is idle for us to think that 
the United States can stand alone. If 
we attempt to do so, we will incur the 
enmity of every other nation in the 
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“Sea Power.” 
The results of his economic studies have been pub- 
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world and no nation can afford to do 
that. 

Until the world gets back to a nor- 
mal condition and to normal consump- 
tion, we bound to have unen- 
ployed labor; we are bound to have 
discontent and suffering, which will 
put a strain on the strongest govern- 
ments now in existence. 

Before the war the United States 
shipped to Europe large quantities of 
raw materials. The foreign-born in 
the United States sent to Europe 
one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year to bring 
members of their families here. or to 
support them there, and our people 
spent perhaps as much more in their 
annual visits to Europe. 

In the fifty years between the end- 
ing of our Civil War and the break- 
ing out of the World War. we were 
occupied in paying off the indebted- 
ness incurred in the Civil War and in 
receiving and making places for about 
forty millions of immigrants who 
came here without capital, and we 
had to save up and supply the neces- 
sary capital to provide sufficient ma- 
chinery so that their product would 
be equal to the product of the 
citizens already here. This meant 4 


are 
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burden of at least sixty-five billion 
dollars during those fifty years. And 
during that time, we used up the re- 
sources of an empire. At one time it 
seemed as if our forests were inex- 
haustible ;—they are exhausted! For 
a long time it was an exceptional day 
when we did not hear of some new 
mine being discovered, the product of 
which went to enriching the world and 
paying our debts. That time is past. 

We now face an entirely different 
situation. Our present debt is so 
great compared to our debt in 1865 
that the average man’s mind cannot 
comprehend what it means, and we no 
longer have in reserve the supply of 
natural wealth which enabled us to re- 
cover from the prostration which came 
when the Civil War ended. To be 
sure, in the meantime, we have devised 
new methods of credit which will en- 
able us to carry on operations which 
were not possible in those early days. 
But credit is not cash and can never 
take its place. 

The problem before us today is to 
get the consumption of the world 
back to where it was in 19138. 

During the war every nation in the 
world increased its supply of machin- 
ery. Nations like England and Ger- 
many, that are unable to feed their 
populations from the products of their 
own land and who are not sufficiently 
supplied with raw materials, must de- 
pend upon the products of their fac- 
tories to pay for the food necessary 
to feed, and for the raw materials nec- 
essary to keep their people employed, 
but they are not going to find the 
same markets for their products as 
existed before the war. Strive as they 
may, people will not buy on the same 
scale that they formerly did; partly 
because they are not able to pay and 
partly because they have made pro- 
visions during the war for supplying 
themselves. 

A condition exists in Europe very 


similar to the case of a community 
where the merchants have used their 
credit too freely, and a time comes 
when they cannot meet their payments, 
but their assets at fair value are in 
excess of their liabilities. If, however, 
immediate settlement be demanded and 
a forced sale of the assets be made, 
the debtors will be bankrupted, only a 
percentage of the debts will be paid, 
some of the creditors may be so in- 
volved that they may fail and a panic 
follows with disastrous results to the 
community. This may be prevented 
if the creditors meet with the debtor, 
and if convinced that the debtor wishes 
to pay his debts, decide to assist him. 
A receiver is applied for, fresh capital 
is supplied by the sale of receivers’ 
certificates, which are preferred over 
the existing indebtedness, the business 
is continued under good management, 
the assets are realized at fair values, 
and in time the debts are paid, and 
the business returned to the owners 
a going concern; the creditors have 
time to set their own business in 
order, a panic is avoided, and the com- 
munity spared unnecessary loss and 
suffering. 

What is the condition of Europe 
today? Germany over-speculated in 
the bad business of war, lost heavily, 
and cannot pay her debts if pressed 
for immediate payment. Her assets 
are a fertile soil, an industrious popu- 
lation, and a record of having for forty 
years paid the expense of maintaining 
a million men while she was teaching 
them how to destroy other people’s 
property. It will cost no more. to 
maintain a million men now to produce 
things, and their product in forty 
years, properly applied, will pay her’ 
debts. 

France, too, is heavily in debt and 
unable to pay. She is burdened not 
only by an enormous exterior debt, 
but by the necessity of rebuilding 
cities and towns and reconstructing 
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Hho makes herewith a rather startling proposal for American cooperation in the rehabilitation 
of Europe 
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mines and factories destroyed by the 
Germans. Her assets are her claims 
on Germany, partly secured by the 
pledg: of German lands in the Ruhr 
and Rhine districts, her army, which 
enables her to hold these lands, a fer- 
tile soil capable of supplying enough 
food to feed her people, and last but 
not least, a frugal and industrious 
population. 

England owes money but has more 
due her than she owes, without count- 
ing her claims on Germany. She has 
disbanded her army but maintains a 
navy that is comparatively much 
stronger than it was before the war. 
She has no destroyed regions to re- 
build. She has an excess of machin- 
ery, and that built during the war is 
more productive than the older type, 
but she cannot produce food enough 
to feed her people, nor raw material 
to keep them employed; and she must 
find markets for the products of her 
factories or she cannot pay for the 
food and raw materials that she must 
import. At present, 2,400,000 of her 
workmen are unemployed, and 700,000 
are being converted into paupers by be- 
ing paid for doing nothing by the so- 
called unemployment dole. 

The United States is solvent, owes 
no exterior debt, can feed the people, 
has large supplies of raw materials 
and need import only luxuries that 
could be dispensed with, if necessary. 
We hold nearly the entire world’s 
supply of gold, giving us a stable 
basis for our currency. Our internal 
debt is very large, but the debt of the 
European nations to us equals about 
one-half of our total debt. Many 
workmen are unemployed; part of the 
community are spending extrava- 
gantly and part are going hungry; 
discontent is rife, strikes are frequent 
and more are threatened. Clearly the 
situation of the world is dangerous. 

The great compromiser, Lloyd 
George, has proposed a cancellation of 


debts between the Allies and a reduc- 
tion of the claims against Germany 
from one hundred thirty-two billions 
to fifty billions of gold marks. He 
has offered to return to France the 
French bonds that England holds if 
France will agree to this reduction, 
He has on several occasions suggested 
that the United States should surren- 
der her claims against the European 
nations, and unofficially France has 
made the same suggestion. 

But Lloyd George is like Artemas 
Ward, who was willing to have all of 
his wife’s relatives go to war and de- 
fend the nation. He is quite willing 
to have Uncle Sam pay the bills. If 
this plan be carried out, England will 
make no sacrifice because she owes us 
more than France owes her, and all 
her other debts are uncollectible; and 
it is perfectly clear that her claims on 
Germany are of no value at present. 
But it will be very hard to convince 
the American people that the way to 
save Europe is to let Germany off 
from paying for the damage that she 
caused, while leaving France to strug- 
gle with her ruins and to mourn her 
dead alone. 

We can afford to pay eleven billion 
dollars to make Europe solvent, avoid 
panic and insure peace; but will the 
English proposal accomplish these de- 
sirable ends? Germany unaided will 
be just as unable and as unwilling to 
pay fifty billions of marks as she is to 
pay one hundred thirty-two billions. 
France will be just as determined that 
she shall pay; England will be just as 
anxious to find markets, and Germany 
will continue to undersell the other na- 
tions in the markets of the world, and 
so make profitable business impossible ; 
and the American people will refuse 
because they will believe that the 
proposition is unfair and unworkable. 
At a meeting of creditors, one creditor 
is not asked to forego his claim for 
the benefit of the others. 
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Let England, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Poland and the Balkan States 
ask the United States to join and in- 
vite Germany to a meeting to arrange 
a settlement that will remove the fric- 
tion between France and Germany, 
and reduce the chance of war to a mini- 
mum; that will make provision for the 
immediate rebuilding of the ruined 
cities and towns and the reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed mines and fac- 
tories of France; for the return to 
Germany as soon as possible of the 
German territories now held by the Al- 
lies as security for Germany’s “ prom- 
ise to pay,” and for their government 
until they are returned by some official 
acceptable to both France and Ger- 
many; such a man, for instance, as 
Major General Henry T. Allen, now 
in command of the United States 


treops in Coblenz. 
The Practical Problem 


SSUMING that the claims on Ger- 
many have been reduced to twen- 
ty-eight billion dollars, an annual pay- 
ment of about one billion dollars will 
pay interest at two per cent and pro- 
vide a sinking fund that will pay the 
principal in forty years. The present 
German government is not strong 
enough to impose and collect heavy 
taxes, so some method must be found 
to enable the German people to make 
not only the reparation payments, but 
also to pay for the food that she must 
import to feed her people, and the raw 
material to keep them employed. 

In other words, an arrangement 
must be made with Germany analogous 
to a receivership, and a friendly re- 
ceiver must be named who can find the 
capital and furnish the management 
necessary to carry on the business of 
the empire and make the necessarv 
payments, while interfering as little as 
possible with the German people. 

Such a plan can only be carried on 
if it meets with the approval and the 


hearty co-operation of Germany, and 
the United States is the only nation 
with which Germany will co-operate 
and the only one that can furnish the 
food, the raw material and the credits 
to carry them while the goods are 
being produced and sold. 

The United States has undertaken 
to feed the starving people of Russia, 
She undertook to carry on a similar 
and almost as great a work in feeding 
the peoples of Eastern Europe after 
the armistice. But isn’t it a much 
greater thing to help people to help 
themselves than it is to give merely 
something in charity? If the United 
States by taking some risks can put 
Europe on her feet and restore the 
world to normalcy, she will be well re- 
paid by the consciousness of having 
done a good act. When in addition to 
this, she can find a market for the 
products of her own factories and 
farms and plantations, and can recover 
payment of perhaps eleven billion dol- 
lars which would otherwise be a total 
loss, we would be wicked (and what is 
worse, foolish) if we did not at least 
attempt to do it. 

How Germany Has Paid 
ee to 

of a commercial 
what is wanted is the ability to 
borrow money or to give credit 
which will take precedence of all 
existing liabilities of Germany. So 
far, Germany has paid the Allies by 
the deplorable method of printing 
new issues of paper marks with 
which she bought from her people 


our analogy 
receivership, 


the goods they produced. These 
goods she forced into the world’s 


markets, and from the proceeds she 
paid for the food and raw ma- 
terials she imported, and the bal- 
ance she paid to the Reparations Com- 
mittee. As a result, she has depreci- 
ated her currency until it is practically 
worthless. and this method, it is ob 
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vious. can no longer oe employed. 


The problem for the receiver will be 
to secure from Germany goods to the 
value of a little more than a billion 
dollars a year plus enough more to 
pay for the food and raw material 


that Germany must have, and to find 
a market for these goods with the least 
possible interference with other na- 
tions, and to obtain these goods with- 
out so oppressing the people by bur- 
densome taxation as to bring on a 
revolt against the Government. 


Finding World Markets 


HE creditor nations must agree to 
receive at fixed and fair prices 
such raw materials as Germany can 
spare; say sugar, potash, dyes, toys, 
coal, iron ore and pig iron. These could 
be produced by a tax paid in labor, 
just as we used to pay taxes by work- 
ing on the roads. If to these we add 
cotton goods and copper and _ nickel 
products, which would be taken and 
consumed by the German people, who 
would give exportable goods in ex- 
change, the receiver would probably 
have his billion dollars plus the food 
and raw material bill. There would 
unquestionably be a considerable quan- 
tity of goods that must be sold out- 
side of Germany, but such goods are 
being sold now, and under the receiver- 
ship it will not be necessary to force 
sales and true values can be realized. 
The German Government can call 
on its young men to give two years’ 
work in producing or preparing to 
produce goods, instead of employing 
the same time in learning how to de- 
stroy things. Assume that the United 
States has, with Germany’s consent 
and approval, and with the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the other Euro- 
pean states, accepted the receivership ; 
that she has agreed to return to her 
debtors their bonds, taking in return 
an assignment of claims on Germany 
guaranteed by the debtor states; that 
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all the states agree to piace in her 
hands for collection the balance of 
their claims on Germany, and to re- 
ceive in payment of their claims a pro- 
portionate amount of the sums col- 
lected by the United States, and to 
submit any disputes that arise to the 
High Court of’ International Justice 
at The Hague; that England, France 
and Belgium withdraw their troops 
from Germany, leaving the United 
States to furnish a small garrison and 
an administration; the troops to be 
withdrawn and the territory returned 
to Germany when the reparation works 
in the Allied states are completed and 
paid for by Germany: 

\n international committee should 
be formed which should set aside cer- 
tain markets for the German goods 
and determine the prices which the 
goods must bring in those markets, 
thus insuring that the smallest amount 
of goods possible should bring the nec- 
essary credits to take care of the Ger- 
man payments. 


A Job for Business Men 


LL this will be a job,—not for 

politicians, but for merchants, 
bankers and ship owners. The United 
States will have to provide perhaps a 
credit of a billion dollars for France, 
but France with her exterior debt paid 
with assurance that the compara- 
tively small balance of her German 
claims will be paid, with her labor 
market supplied with an additional 
five hundred thousand men that she 
can safely withdraw from her army, 
will be entitled to credit, and if the 
United States advances goods on long 
credits, the French people will them- 
selves take bonds and pay off the 
credits, 

The corporations that were organ- 
ized in England and America during 
the war to produce potash and dyes 
will complain, but it will be much bet- 
ter to buy them out: they are of too 
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little comparative importance to be al- 
lowed to hinder such a settlement. It 
will be necessary to supply Germany 
on credit with cotton, copper, nickel, 
wheat, corn, bacon and all the other 
products of our farms and plantations 
that Germany must have, but this can 
be done without material risk if pay- 
ment is taken in goods. 

There remains Russia, but she must 
wait. In time, she will and must work 
out her own salvation. To furnish her 
the credits she asks for is unthinkable ; 
she has land, let her people go back 
to it and live. She has destroyed the 
capital accumulated during centuries. 
She must work, save and recreate cap- 
ital, and until she does, it will be a 
foolhardy world that gives her credit. 

All the Europee nations should be 
urged to distribute their labor so as to 
utilize every available foot of land to 
produce food, and to use to the best 
advantage their own natural supply of 
raw materials, thus reducing the 
amount of payments that they must 
make abroad, helping to re-establish a 
favorable exchange, and avoiding too 
much competition in the remaining 
markets of the world; by levying a tax 
in labor instead of cash, their people 
will pay with less effort and less strain, 
and if all men go back to work, the hys- 
terical condition which now prevails, 
and which is so dangerous, will disap- 
pear. 

After every great war, a condition 
similar to the one that now prevails, 
has existed, but as there never before 
was so great a war, so never before 
has the strain been so great. The dan- 
ger to civilization today is that there 
are too few men on the land and too 
many in the factories. 


What America Will Gain 


OW what will the United 
States receive in return for 
the effort that she must make? 
Remember that if this plan is 


carried out and normal 
tion follows, we will find in Ger- 
many a market for one million and a 
half to two million bales of cotton, five 
hundred million pounds of copper and 
great quantities of corn, wheat, bacon 
and other products of our farms, 
Our steamers will be employed carry- 
ing supplies to France and Germany, 
our bankers will be getting good pay 
for their credit, and our workmen will 
have steady and remunerative employ- 
ment, If this plan is carried out, the 
United States should receive about 
421% of the claims on Germany. 
Her share of the annual payment will 
therefore be four hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars. If Congress will 
provide for a tax-free, three per cent, 
forty year bond, using the German 
payment for paying the interest and 
providing a sinking fund, this German 
payment will pay the principal and in- 
terest and our taxpayers will be freed 
from the burden of more than one- 
half of their debt. 


consump- 


A Big Saving on Interest 


A T 414% we are now paying 
$467,500,000 interest on 11 bil- 


lion of our debt, and as our bonds are 
issued for a comparatively short peri- 
od, we will have to provide at least 
$200,000,000 for a sinking fund. If 
this be taken care of by the German 
payments, our taxpayers will save 
$667,500,000 a year, a consummation 
most devoutly to be prayed for. 

It is very probable also that we 
could place the remaining eleven bil- 
lions on a three per cent basis if we 
issued the bonds tax-free, giving them 
the same privileges that we now give 
to the state, city, county and township 
bonds which are using up all our avail- 
able investment capital. This would 
make a saving of 140 millions more, 
bringing the total saving chargeable 
against the debt up to $800,000,000 


a year. 
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All this reads as if it were a very 
big undertaking, but it is not; it is 
just a combination of a lot of little 
things that constitute business. What 
it needs to insure success is that it be 
administered by the plain or garden 
varicty of business man. It doesn’t 
want politicians, it doesn’t want wiz- 
ards. It wants plain honesty, good 
sense and hard work. 


Redeeming the War Loans 


E have a War Finance board in 

operation that is now financing 
the shipments to Germany. It is 
probable that we shall not want any- 
thing additional except the kind of 
credits that our bankers would be will- 
ing to give. 

As to the question of exchanging 
the European bonds that we hold 
for German reparation claims, this, of 
course, must be done by Congress, but 
it is perfectly clear to any observer 
that these European bonds are not 
worth anything unless the Germans 
pay their debts. 

If Germany fails her principal 
bound to fail as 
well, and as we are the creditors of 
these nations, we must make up our 
minds that whether we want to or not, 
we will lose our investment and the 
question for us is: Are we willing to 
tuke the trouble to save the enormous 
sum of about eleven billion dollars 
which is now due us? We can save it, 
we ought to save it, and if we don’t 
save it, our leaders will some time have 
to answer to the American people for 
not doing it. 


creditors are 


We already have a commission whose 
business it is to refund the Eurepean 
debts. A bill of half a dozen lines can 
add th necessary power to enable this 
commission to handle the situation. 

Lloyd George’s present proposition 
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to reduce the reparation claims on 
Germany to fifty billion gold marks, 
which means about twelve and a half 
billion dollars, and then to ask the 
allied and associated nations to cancel 
their claims against each other, would 
mean that the German people after 
having caused the enormous damage 
that has been done, would be let off 
with a nominal payment which would 
be only about one-half of the amount 
which the United States itself would 
have to pay on account of the war. 
Our grandchildren would be taxed to 
pay the debts which the Germans ought 
to pay. 
Working Off Germany's Debt 

AS to the ability of the Germans to 

pay the total amount, consider 
that before the war they supported one 
million men by general taxation, teach- 


, ing them how to destroy other people’s 


property, and the German young men 
gave up two years of their lives in 
learning that lesson. Is it not a nobler 
and manlier thing for the German men 
to give up a certain part of their time 
to pay the debts of their nation? It 
would be a good lesson to the world to 
see a part of the German people at 
work for the specific purpose of 
paying off the indebtedness which their 
nation has incurred, and certainly 
after forty years of that experience we 
would have a new generation of Ger- 
mans who would not believe that war is 
profitable. 

Forty years of peace are cheap at 
any price, and if the people of the 
United States really want peace, if 
they want to help maintain civiliza- 
tion, if they want prosperity, they can 
have them all by taking up a construc- 
tive policy on these or similar lines. 

Remember, “ Peace on earth” and 
* good will toward men ” go together! 














A SEA GATE TO RUSSIA 


Reval in Esthonia has been the outlet for much of Russia’s produce 


Baltic Gateways to Russia 


The Three Small Republics of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, Now 
Recognized by the United States, Control Important Ports of 
World Trade 
By Wituiam J. KeLiey 


Wu AUDUAAUSVONNUUUGQUUUUAUUOUAO A AANA 


William J. Kelley has recently returned from service in Russia under the American 
Relief Administration. For several months he was in charge of the food distribution 
in the district of Ufa, on the border between European and Asiatic Russia. 

All those concerned in the famine relief in Russia have had to give attention to the 
Baltic Ports—the sea gates through which the bulk of the American relief reached 
the interior. 
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HE formal recognition by the champion of self-determination, held 
United States Government of back from applying the principle in 
the so-called Baltic States, Es- this part of the Baltic. 
thonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, removes No public man in the Baltic States 
the last bar between these little war- professed to understand our govern- 
born republics and full partnership in ment’s reasons for withholding de jure 
the family of nations. De facto recog- recognition, but happily the critical 
nition they have long had from our tone that our policy tended to beget 
government. All of the Allied Powers was greatly tempered in these states 
and the principal neutrals preceded by the appreciation of the extensive 
the United States in giving de jure relief work carried on by American 
recognition. Even Soviet Russia, organizations. 
whose armies for two years sorely One marked effect of American 
tested the endurance of these young delay in extending recognition has 
states, had come to concede their been to enhance the value attached to 
rights to full independence. But the it throughout these states. American 
United States, known to them as a_ recognition came to be a symbol among 
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these peoples of their complete accept- 
ance by the world. When the writer 
was in Latvia last winter and again 
early in July, it was impossible to 
escape the impression that American 
prestige was preeminent and the lack 
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naive to our way of thinking. 

The leaders and the public in the 
Baltic States will read high commen- 
dation in the soberly phrased state- 
ment made by the State Department 
in connection with the act of recogni- 
tion. 





of our recog- 
nition most 
keenly felt. 
Perhaps rt 
was because 
the lenders in 
the Baltic 
States sensed 
in the earl- 
ier recogni- 
tion accord- 
ed them by 
the Allies a 
tribute to 
their impor- 
tance in Con- 
tinental 
strategy, 
rather than 
any convic- 
tion that they 
possessed the 
elements that 
make for 
stability and 
permanency. 

In any 
case Amer- 
ican recogni- 
tion means 
more to them 
than that of 
any other 
Power. an d 
the enthus- 
lasm shown 
upon receipt 
of the news, 
as re ported 
by the dis- 
patches, may 
be taken as 


frenuine even 





if somewhat 





4 VETERAN OF MANY WARS 


This old tower in Reval bears on its 

sturdy sides the scars of conflicts: 

cannon balls of several nations are 
buried in its stone 


“in: ©. &- 
tending to 
them recogni- 
tion on its 
part,” one 
para graph 
reads, “the 
G o vernment 
of the United 
States takes 
cognizance of 
the actual ex- 
istenceof 
these govern- 
ments (Es- 
thonia, Lat- 
via, and Lith- 
uania) dur- 
ing a consid- 
erable period 
of time and 
of the suc- 
cessful main- 
tenance with- 
in their bor- 
ders of po- 
litical and 
economic sta- 
bility.” 

They have 
shown them- 
selves to be 
real, indepen- 
dent _ states. 
and now the 
American 
G o vernment 
takes official 
notice of the 
fact, — but 
only after a 
prolonged 
o bs ervation 
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of their conduct. That is what makes 
American recognition so important. 
It may serve to attract to them the 
attention of American traders and in- 


vestors who’ seldom. discover a 
country in advance of the State 
Department. 


Each of these tiny republics has 
its own individuality but what will in- 
terest America most is their different 
relationships to Russia. 

Esthonia, on the Gulf of Finland, 
and Latvia, on the Baltic and the Gulf 
of Riga, are Russia’s main access to 
the sea, whereas Lithuania, with its 
few miles of coast and one dubious 
port, is shut off from Russia by an 
outstretched arm of Poland. This 
fact is aiready hard at work shaping 
the development of the life of the 
countries, and as Russia emerges from 
its isolation, this will further differenti- 
ate Latvia and Esthonia from hemmed- 
in-Lithuania. 

Latvia and Esthonia, with Finland, 
have the better claim to the title of 
Baltic States. 

Esthonia, although slightly smaller 
in area and population than Latvia, 
was established a year earlier. As a 
part of its liberal policy toward op- 
pressed nationalities within the Em- 
pire, the Provisional government of 
Russia in 1917 granted autonomy to 
Esthonia. Supreme local authority 
was vested in a Provisional Council. 
So ended the steady Russification of 
Esthonia for which the Imperial gov- 
ernment had labored during the pre- 
ceding fifty years. 

At that time autonomy within the 
Russian state was the highest national 
hope that any but a few extremists 
in the country nourished. But when 
Russia went Bolshevist in November of 
that year, the Esthonians followed a 
wise intuition of what the future was 
to bring and definitely set their faces 
to the West. The local government 
proclaimed the independence of the 


Republic of Esthonia as a first step. 

Independence was not to be lightly 
won. The Bolshevist wave rolled in, 
forcing the Council to take refuge in 
Sweden. Another enemy of Esthonian 
nationalism scarcely less formidable 
was that curious race of Teutons, the 
Balt barons, which looms so large in 
the history of all the Baltic States, 
Descended from the Teutonic Knights 
who had in medieval times overrun 
these shores and established themselves 
on the fertile lands, the Balts consti- 
tuted a class of landowners and gov- 
ernors, German in speech and gener- 
ally so in their sympathies, but fav- 
ored by the Czars as a useful instru- 
ment to control the Esthonian peas- 
antry. Although but a small part of 
the population, the Balts owned sixty 
per cent of the land before the war, 
while the Esthonians, ninety per cent 
of the inhabitants, were mainly peas- 
ants working on the estates of the 
Balts. 

Naturally the Balts were opposed 
to Bolshevism; neither did the pros- 
pect of living under a peasant republi- 
can government have any charm for 
them. They appealed to the Kaiser, 
the German army entered Esthonia in 
1918, and before the combined on- 
slaughts of the Germans and _ the 
Esthonian revolutionaries the Bolshe- 
viki withdrew. 

The Allied Powers were firm in their 
support of the exiled Council. The 
United States took no official notice 
of Esthonia but the implications of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
gave as much support to the strug- 
gling nationalists as did the more 
definite statements of Great Britain 
and France. 

With the Armistice the 
Provisional government returned, also 
the Bolsheviki, and there ensued a year 
of stubborn fighting, in which the Balts 
and Yudenitch’s army mixed. Not 
until the spring of 1920 was Esthonia 


‘sthonian 
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entirely rid of the Red Army menace.  liandicap in restoring production to 
Si then the Esthonian state has  rormal. 

maintained its independence, living at Esthonia is primarily a flat farming 

peace with its neighbors—even such a country. The soil in the center and 

trying one as Soviet Russia,—and _ south is fertile, and cereals, potatoes, 

devoting its energies to repairing war «nd flax are the principal crops. Dur- 

losses und to economic rehabilitation. img the fight for independence there 


The de facto government which had was a severe food shortage, and relief 
fought the war gave way early in 1921 supplies which America sent were of 
to a regularly chosen constitutional inestimable value to the Esthonians. 
government. The National Parlia- Last year the country produced 
ment. cleeted by the people, in turn enough food for its own needs. Tex- 
chose a President 
whose term is for 
three vears, the same 
as that of the repre- 
sentatives. The Presi- 
dent appoints the 

ters who share 





minis 
with him the execu- 
tive power. 

Cautious leaders 
advised a gradual re 
distribution of the 
land and with com- 
pensation to the 
owners, aiming to ce- 
tain the technical 
knowledge and ex- 
perience of the Balts. 
But the drift in the 
year following — the 
war Was strongly 
to the Left. Scant 
mercy was shown the 
hated aristocracy. 
The baronial estates 
were broken up into 
small farms which 
the peasant rented or 
bought on easy terms 
of the state. Under 
cover of legal forms, 


Esthor iit revolution- 





ized its land svstem 


almost as completely ESTHONIA’S HOPE 
is Russia had after ‘ — 
t] first revolutios Constantine Pats, Chief of the State in Esthonia, 
= a. under whose leadership the little country is 


It is now a country achieving peace and reconstruction 
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tiles, wood products, spirits, paper 
and cement are the chief manufactures. 

Latvia is predominantly a peasant 
country. However, Riga, “ the Paris 
of the Baltic,” much larger than 
Reval in Esthonia, gives its cosmopoli- 
tan tone to the life of the country. 
Most foreign visitors find the Letts 
more urbane, more volatile than their 
neighbors to the north. The Letts 
proclaimed their independence shortly 
after the Armistice. 

First the Bolsheviki and then the 
Balts upset the Latvian government 
during 1919. There was turmoil for 
more than a year; then the new state 
settled down to a steady existence. 
Since the spring of 1920 a constitu- 
tional government has been in power. 

Russia’s Trade Necessary 

HE leaders of the Baltic States 

do not close their eyes to the 
fact that prosperity must be founded 
on trade with Russia. 

Before the war Riga was the lead- 


ing port of the Russian Empire, 
with Petrograd a close second, and 


Odessa a poor third. Of the imports 
through the former Russian Baltic 
ports, Riga, Windau, and Libau, now 
in Latvia, handled about 68 per cent. ; 
Reval and Pernau, in Esthonia, 7 per 
cent., and Petrograd the balance. 
Reval was the outlet for 20 per cent. 
of Russia’s exports by the Baltic, to 


45 per cent. for the three Lettish 
ports. 
Lettish and Esthonian factories 


sent the bulk of their products to 
the interior of Russia and until this 
great market returns to life the Baltic 
states will be held in leash. 

Trade agreements have been in ef- 
fect between these countries and 
Russia for more than two _ years. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can foodstuffs and seed wheat destined 
for Russia were handled this past win- 
ter through Lettish and Esthonian 


ports. For instance, the port of Reval 
handled six thousand cars of transit 
goods for Russia in the month of 
April of this year. 

Russia has exported a considerable 
quantity of flax and hemp through 
the Baltic states, sent out locomotives 
to be repaired, and made purchases of 
seed, forage, and paper in Esthonia 
and Latvia. 

What future have these struggling 
little states? To answer that one 
must first be given a private showing 
of Russia’s future. 


The Soviet Danger 


HEIR continued existence, at 
least for a couple of generations, 

probable. For a time 
to come no country or people will 
consent to link itself with Moscow, and 
during this time Russia under any 
government will have such need of 
the world that it will not dare attempt 
the forcible annexation of recognized 
states. 


seems long 


The real danger has been and 
is the Soviet Government; and as 


Moscow loses its aggressiveness the 
stock of the Baltic States rises on the 
world’s markets. 

The United States Treasury has a 


substantial interest in these govern- 
ments. 
It holds their obligations for 


the sale of surplus war stocks to the 
amount of $12,213,000 from Esthonia 
and $2,521,000 from Latvia; and on 
account of food delivered in 1919, 
$1,785,000 from Esthonia and $2, 
610,000 from Latvia. 

American commercial interests have 
no such stake in these countries. Many 
small adventurous trading firms have 
planted their signs along the Baltic; 
but established international houses 
still distrust these juvenile states. 

The State Department now has 
passed an official verdict. Will Ameri- 
can business take it as an invitation? 
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BALFOUR AND THE DEBTS 


OMMENTING on the British Note about Inter-Allied Debts, 
Edwin L. James cabled to the New York Times: ““The words 
are the words of Arthur but the voice is the voice of David.” 

It was the joint work of these two men: Balfour, the cleverest of 
parliamentary debaters, and Lloyd George, the most adroit political 
fencer of our day. The document is worth studying quite as much 
to note its weakness as its strength. 

It very cleverly scores a number of “points” on us, but because of 
their sting they invite a retort discourteous. Lord Balfour reads us 
a lesson in regard to generosity in a common cause. But were the 
British noticeably generous, did they treat us as comrades in a com- 
mon cause, when their shipping companies over-charged us—and 
made us pay cash—for carrying our soldiers overseas? They could 
come back with the charge that our war-profiteers were worse than 
theirs. There is enough evidence on both sides to make the wrangle 
interminable. 

But such an exchange of jibes does not bring us nearer to an agree- 
ment. So intricate a problem as this of the Inter-Allied Debt cannot 
be solved by matching the wits of debaters. It is not a matter of 
scoring points. 

In this and in the two preceding issues of OUR WORLD, the at- 
tempt has been made to lay the foundation for a thorough discussion 
of the Debt Question. Next month we will publish an article by 
M. de Sanchez, who was a member of the French High Commission 
to this country during the war. A former official of the British 
Treasury has been asked to contribute to the November issue. 

OUR WORLD regards this question of Inter-Governmental In- 
debtedness as one of the most serious of the problems of world rela- 
tions. Without prejudging the discussion which we are presenting 
to our readers, we would like to make clear our editorial position on 
several aspects of the problem. 

We believe that full discussion is the condition pre-requisite for 
a satisfactory solution. Lord Balfour’s Note has at least called 
attention to the problem, but the mutual understanding of opposing 
viewpoints, which must be the basis of real accord, can be better 
accomplished in face to face conference than by the exchange of 
witty notes. Our Government should invite the debtor nations to a 
Conference on Inter-Governmental Debts. 
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We doubt if the matter can be 
solved tomorrow or the next day. It 
cannot be done by a clever arrange- 
ment of words. We are skeptical of 
any simple solution, for the problem 
is terribly complex. It is also press- 
ing. The ostrich policy will not get 
us anywhere. The begin 
fundamental discussion the sooner we 
may hope for a solution. 

We believe that the cost to America 
of cancelling all these debts—the rais- 
ing out of our own pockets the eleven 
odd billions by taxation—would be a 
small price to pay for a real peace. 
But this argument cannot be advanced 
until assurance is given that we would 
would not be 


sooner we 


get a real peace. It 
* generosity,” but folly, to add to our 
own burdens in that 
could more easily maintain inflated 
armaments. Lord Balfour says that 
the main purpose of this common war 
has been attained. This is not true as 
far as we are concerned. We fought 
—and must continue to fight—for 
something more than military victory 


order Europe 


—for a victory over militarism. 

It is possible that sonie of the Gov- 
ernments now in our debt can not meet 
their obligations. If full discussion 
demonstrates that this is true, we must 
not shut our eyes to reality. It would 
cause loss to cancel uncollectible debts, 
but not so great a loss to us as to the 
country that pleads bankruptcy. In- 
dustrial credits can hardly be main 
tained in a country where the Govern 
ment is bankrupt. 

Some of these debts—or parts of 
them—may have to be written off as 
* bad,” but it will be a disaster to the 
defaulting nation, not an easy relief. 
Such a “major operation ” 
necessary, but it should not be con- 
sidered until every other method of 
treatment has been tried, until every 
resource of intelligence has been ex- 
hausted in the effort to maintain sol- 
veney. 


may be 
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We believe that the Bill by which 
Congress created the Funding Com- 
mission is as vicious as it is stupid, 
Not even the most optimistic econo- 
mist believes that all these debts can 
be paid off in twenty-five years, as 
Congress demands. Some of our 
debtors can not even be expected to 
pay interest at present. There can be 
no progress towards a sane and gen- 
erous solution of the problem so long 
as the present Bill stands on the 
Statute Books unaltered. 

It should be amended at once to 
allow the Funding Commission suf- 
ficient latitude to deal with the myriad 
details intelligently, to meet the vary- 
ing conditions of the different debtors. 
There is a difference between the 
financial conditions of Great Britain 
and Greece, even if Congress ignores it. 
Not political bids for votes, but ordi- 
nary business sense is needed. 

If the Administration will not lead 
in urging the necessary amendments, 
those of us who really want to see 
America take an intelligent and gen- 
erous share in the work of restoring 
the world to “ normalcy ” must take 
the initiative. 

Our first step in a comprehensive 
plan that will meet the fundamental 
realities of the problem—what the 
French call “a formula ”—must be 
the amendment of the Funding Bill. 








THE BALTIC STATES 


UR long delay in extending full 

recognition to Latvia, Esthonia 
and Lithuania was not due to any hos- 
tility towards their aspirations for 
National Independence. 

A fashion sprang up, after the 
Armistice, of talking about “ dividing 
up Russia.” Victory had been expen- 
sive and the victors looked about for a 
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chance to recoup on their losses. To 
certain type of mind, Russia seemed 
Had not Russia betrayed 
Did a nation with such a 


fair spoil. 
her Allies? 
crazy government deserve any consid- 
eration? Besides was not Russia weak 
enough to make grabbing easy? 

It is impossible to say just how far 
these ideas were approved by any re- 
sponsible statesman, but the European 
press was full of suggestions that 
Britain establish a Sphere of Influence 
on the shores of the Arctic and the 
Baltic. ™ 
and the Crimea, Italy the Caucasus 
and the Far Eastern Provinces were to 
go to Japan. One ambitious divider 
up of Empires even proposed that a 
share of the Russian loot should be 
given to Portugal and suggested that 
our consent could be obtained by the 
offer of Kamchatka! 

Mr. Wilson took a very decided 
stand against such schemes of spoila- 
tion. Our sympathy for these Baltic 
States was shown by generous loans of 
food and equipment, but the American 
Government refused to give its sanction 
to any alteration of Russian frontiers 
Government, generally 
recognized as representing the Russian 
people, were a party to the negotia- 
tions. 


France was to “ get ” Odessa 


unless some 


Mr. Hughes, by recognizing these 
three new governments, has departed 
from the policy of the last Adminis- 
tration. But time has wrought con- 
siderable changes since that policy was 
formulated. No serious person now 
talks of dismembering Russia. How- 
ever much anyone may dislike Com- 
munism, it is demonstrated that the 
Red Army is strong enough for Na- 
Defense. Before taking this 
action, Mr. Hughes undoubtedly as- 
sured himself that there was no longer 
the danger that it would be interpreted 
as a signal for a general scramble “ to 
divide up Russia.” 

Esthonia and Latvia are peculiarly 


tional 
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good cases for the application of the 
theory of “ self-determination.” They 
are compact national groups, differing 
sharply in race and language from 
their neighbors. There are few places 
in Europe where it is easier to draw a 
satisfactory “ ethnic frontier.” 

Geographically these two countries 
are unfortunately located—like the 
Balkans to the south—at the cross- 
roads of too many ambitions. Em- 
bedded in the wall of an old fortress 
at Reval, “ the Kik in de Kok,” you 
can still see some stone cannon balls of 
Gustavus Adolphus, iron round shot 
from Napoleon’s Artillery and _ steel 
shells from the British Fleet that bom- 
barded the city during the Crimean 
War. The strategic importance of 
the territory from the commercial as 
well as the military point of view is so 
very much greater than the local 
power of defense, that it has only 
rarely known peace. History—the 
old history of Big-dog-eat-little-dog 
will repeat itself, unless the ideal back 
of the League of Nations becomes a 
reality. 





BROKEN EGGS 


T is necessary, as the French say, 
to break some eggs to make an 
omelette. It was obvious that many 
old things would be smashed, if the na- 
tional movements of Europe succeeded. 
So the verdict, which any one passes 
on the present state of Central and 
Eastern Europe, depends on whether 
he values more highly the omelette or 
the egg-shells. 

The War resulted in a great ad- 
vance towards the ideals of national 
unity and self-government. The pro- 
portion of people in Europe, who are 
governed by rulers of a different lan- 
guage than their own, a different tra- 
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dition and outlook on life, has vastly 
decreased. This is the omelette. 

Such a large scale liberation could 
not be accomplished without a great 
deal of breakage. The frontiers of 
Eastern Europe, established under the 
Imperial regime of the Hohenzollerns, 
Hapsburgs and Romanovs, had been 
stable for so long that modern indus- 
trial enterprise had taken its shape 
from them—as melted lead poured 
into a mold. The broken fragments 
must be fitted into new forms. It will 
be a marvel of adaptability and or- 
ganizing ability, if this can be accom- 
plished in a couple of decades. The 
man of business, intent on today’s 
profit, sees only the economic chaos of 
the regime. The who 
puts a smooth running economic ma- 
chine above political independence is 
forced to long for the return of the old 
Empires. But the people who value 
the omelettte will not ery the 
broken eggs. 

The inhabitants of this territory, 
stretching down from Finiand in the 
North, through the Baltic States, Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, to the Balkans, 
believe that liberty is worth all it costs. 
Nothing could be more opposed to our 
own American traditions than to find 
fault with them, if their devotion to 
the ideal of government by consent has 
interfered with the bank rates and up- 
set railroad time-tables. We are 
rather proud of our ancestors, who in 
their passion for Independence, com- 
mitted the economic waste of throwing 
some valuable tea into Boston Harbor. 
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THE BIRTH OF NATIONS 


N erroneous opinion is common in 
America that the Peace Confer- 
ence at Paris is to blame for the break 
up of the old economic. systems of 


Eastern Europe. Mr. Lansing in his 
book shows a naive ignorance of Euro- 
pean affairs by discussing the idea of 
* self-determination ” as though it 
were a new absurdity. Mr. Keynes, 
who must be assumed to have read a 
little continental history, is so anxious 
to place the blame for things he dis- 
likes on the people he dislikes, that he 
ignores this passion for national unity 
and independence, which had been the 
outstanding political factor in Old 
World diplomacy for a century and 
more. 

At the Congress of Vienna, after 
the Napoleonic Wars, the idea of the 
Rights of Nations was still a matter 
of abstract philosophy. It seemed 
natural to the statesmen of that day 
for kings to trade pieces of territory 
without consulting the inhabitants. It 
seemed to them quite a matter of 
course that the German people should 
be divided into a crazy quilt of little 


states and that the Emperor of 
Austria should distribute hunks of 


Italy to his various relatives. 

But by 1879, at the Congress of 
Berlin, the Question of Nationalities 
had become a matter of practical poli- 
tics. The Germans had achieved unity 
in their Empire. Italy had won inde- 
pendence and unity for almost all Ital- 
ians. The Balkan Nations had begun 
to emerge. Greece, Serbia, Rumania 
and Bulgaria had all won independence 
and unity for some of their people. 
The half century before the Great 
War saw a growing intensity of nation- 
alistic aspirations. A wine of 
liberty was fermenting in the old bot- 
tles. The three Great Empires— 
Hohenzollern, Hapsburg and Rom- 
anov—in spite of the pressure, which 
grew apace, kept the old structure of 
Europe together. 

What would happen, if the Empires 
fell, was clearly shown in the Rus- 
sian revolt of 1905, when for a month 
or more the throne of the Tsar tot- 
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tered. At the first sign of weakness 
the flame of nationalism blazed up in 
all the border lands—Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, Poland, the Cauca- 
sus. The Tsar was able that time 
to “restore order.” But in that in- 
terval of weakness, we were given a 
vivid picture of what would happen, if 
the Emperors fell. 

It was the War, not the Peace Con- 
ference, which threw them down. They 
had fallen, before the diplomats began 





work. Not all the horses and all the 
men at Paris could put Humpty- 
Dumpty together again. What some 


people call “ the Balkanization of 


Europe” was the culmination of a 
struggle for national unity and inde- 
pendence two generations old. Whether 
the people of Europe will be happier 
in their new frontiers, with their new 
governments, Time alone can tell. But 
at all events what they now have is 
what they have been fighting for these 


many yea rs. 





FINLAND—RED AND WHITE 


HEN Curran said: “ The con- 

dition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigi- 
lance,’ he understated it. The 
“price” of liberty has nearly always 
included violence. In Finland, as in 
Ireland, independence has been bought 
with blood. 

At the time of the Bolshevist coup 
détat in Petrograd and Moscow, 
there was a large garrison of demor- 
alized Russian soldiers in Finland. 
With their help and on the advice of 
Lenin, the Finnish Reds grasped the 
power and declared a proletarian dic- 
But the resistance of the 
Finnish moderates and reactionaries 
was much stiffer than was the case in 
Russia and in order to defend their 


tatorship. 
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position the Finnish Bolsheviki estab- 
lished the Red Terror. 

At first Lenin aided the Finnish 
Soviets, but the Germans were them- 
selves ambitious to control Finland. 
Their Ambassador, the Graf von Mir- 
bach, whose position was then very 
strong at Moscow, ordered him to 
withdraw his support. It must have 
been a bitter pill for Lenin to swallow, 
but he gave in, recalled the Russian 
troops from Finland and left his Com- 
munist friends to their fate. 

The Finnish * White ” forces, with 
considerable German help, soon drove 
the Bolsheviki from power and in their 
ruthlessness to their defeated enemies 
equalled, if they did not surpass, the 
ferocity of the Red Terror. 

It is useless to try to balance the 
blame. The Finnish Reds, with Rus- 
sian help, the Finnish Whites, with 
German help, fought with all the Ber- 
serker fury of their ancestors. Scenes 
of horror were enacted, now by one 
party, now by the other, which recall 
the terrible stories of the Sagas. 

After the Armistice, both the Ger- 
mans and the Russians were too busy 
to meddle further in their affairs and 
the Finns, left to their own devices, 
have made great progress in putting 
their house in order. The rancors of 
civil war die out slowly, but for the 
last two years the Finns have been 
enjoying their liberty with a large in- 
crease of internal peace and a growing 
prosperity. 





PROBLEMS OF POLAND 


HE Poles were too busy at first 
over frontier disputes to find lei- 
sure to fight out the issues of internal 
organization. In the recent months 
they have not been disturbed by ex- 
ternal menaces and so attention has 
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gone to long postponed problems of 
constitutional arrangements. The 
political crises of which we now read 
in the papers are over domestic not 
foreign disputes. The variety of 
problems which must be solved is great 
.enough to bewilder more experienced 
statesmen than those of New Poland. 

The three sections of Poland—the 
shares annexed by Prussia, Austria 
and Russia in * the Partition ’”—must, 
after a century of separate experience, 
be knit together in a united state. 
While the feeling is not so bitter as in 
the other triple state of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, it can not be ig- 
nored. which used to be 
under Austria, and Posen, accustomed 
to efficient German administration, are 
inclined to be jealous of Warsaw. 

Poland, rather more than the other 
new nations, is vexed by unassimilated, 
alien minorities. She has no clearly 
marked ethnic frontiers. Any bound- 
ary that might be drawn would ex- 
clude many indisputably Polish com- 
munities and include districts where 
Poles are rare. The Jewish Question 
is acute. The Ruthenians of Galicia 
and the Germans of the Western and 
Northern marches are just as resentful 
against alien domination as the Poles 
used to be. 

The Poles also must make up their 
minds what kind of a government they 
want. One of their neighbors, Hun- 
gary. is extremely feudal in structure. 
On the other hand, Russia has gone 
the limit towards Communism. Ger- 
many is developing a form of Capital- 
istic Socialism and Czecho-Slovakia is 
trying Socialistic Capitalism. 

The educated classes in Poland have 
a tradition of landed aristocracy. The 
peasants. as elsewhere, want a system 
of land tenure based on the individual 
ownership of small holdings. The 
Socialist Party is strong among the 
factory workers. It will take a long 
time and a deal of wrangling to create 
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a united national ideal out of these 
discordant elements. 





FRANCE IN POLAND 


LL these new nations of Europe 

are indebted to France—Poland 

more than the rest. France, of all the 

Great Powers, has been the most stead- 

fast in upholding the right of self- 
determination. 

It is easy to be cynical and point 
out that French generosity in this re- 
gard did not cost her anything. She 
did not have any subject nations, nor 
dominate any alien minorities by force. 
The realization of the ideal of national 
unity and independence did not mean 
the breakup of France as it meant 
the destruction of Austria-Hungary, 
the collapse of the Turkish realm, the 
loss of the border provinces to Russia. 
The triumph of this ideal would not 
force France to give up a Lorraine nor 
a Posen, to withdraw from an Egypt 
nor grant Home Rule to an Ireland. 
It was a theory of politics which, while 
it did not threaten France, was sure 
to weaken or destroy her rivals. 

This is how the French policy looks 
to those who have been embarrassed by 
the incorporation of this theory in the 
Treaties of 1919. But to the op- 
pressed nationalities, who for the last 
few generations have been struggling 
for freedom and have been liberated 
by the Treaties, France has seemed the 
one champion of the Just Cause, 
Those, who fought for “the Rights 
of Man and Citizen” against the Re 
action of Central and Eastern Europe, 
could not but turn to the France of 
the Great Revolution. In a Europe, 
which has been re-arranged so largely 
on the basis of national unity, it is in- 
evitable that France should enjoy 4 
great prestige. 
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WHERE GOES 

We think with gratitude of the en- 
couragement we received from France 
in our struggle for independence. Our 
indebtedness to France was not only 
for Rousseau’s ideals of freedom, but 
also for the Sword of Lafayette. So, 
in the days immediately after the Ar- 
mistice, France gave similar aid to 
these new nations, loaned them military 
equipment and generals to organize 
their armies. 

This of course is something for 
which the friends of the Bolsheviki and 
those who put peace above Liberty 
will never forgive the French. But the 
people who received the help wanted 
it very much. It came just in the 
moment of greatest need. 

Some of our historians have pointed 
out that, at the time when Lafayette 
and Rochambeau were bringing their 
aid to Washington, Louis of France 
was on the worst of terms with George 
III., more interested in doing him a 
disservice than in helping the Cause of 
Liberty. But that did not make the 
French help any less valuable. And 
so the Pole, who from his home in 
Warsaw, listened to the approaching 
cannon of the Red Army, probably 
cares very little why the French dis- 
like the Bolsheviki. He is quite simply 
grateful that the French aid came in 
the nick of time. 

Even the most bitter critic of 
French policy can not deny the great 
services they have rendered to these 
nations of Central Europe. 





THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
N° greater proof of the value of 


the aid which France extended 
to these new nations can be given than 
the fact that it helped them to help 
themselves. 
It is extremely difficult to define 
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“The Little Entente.” It is a move- 
ment of ideas rather than a diplomatic 
document. It is a growing realization 
among the people of these new nations 
that unless they depend on themselves 
they must be dependent on others. It 
is not pleasant for a small nation to 
rely for protection on a Great Power, 
no matter how friendly. It is not alto- 
gether agreeable to be dependent for 
protection on a League of Nations, 
from which your principal enemies 
Germany and Russia—are excluded. 

Before these new countries could co- 
operate, it was necessary to find some 
common interest. When Hungary 
threatened to upset the Treaties of 
1919, by restoring a Hapsburg to the 
Throne, it brought Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia shoulder 
to shoulder, for their very existence 
depended on these Treaties. 

Originating as an informal alliance 
for the defense of their frontiers, the 
Little Entente has attracted new mem- 
bers and extended its field of activities. 
At the Genoa Conference all these new 
nations—not only the three countries 
of the original group, but Greece, 
Poland, the Baltic States and Finland 
acted as a unit in the economic dis- 
cussion and their joint force was 
enough to give their proposals weight. 
Their influence, once more used as a 
unit, was very important at the recent 
conference at the Hague. 

It is the old story: “ United we 
stand, divided we fall.” The Little 
Entente is a process of integration, 
one of the most hopeful phenomenon in 
present day Europe. 











THE UNRECONSTRUCTED 


EW things are more painful than 
the destruction that follows pride. 
The haughty spirit of the Teuton and 
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Magyar minorities, who ruled over the 
subjugated majorities, of which Aus- 
tria-Hungary was composed, was “a 
house builded upon the sand” and 
great was the fall thereof. Few cities 
in the world today are as pitiful as 


Vienna, none are more _ rebellious— 
more unreconstructed—than Buda 
Pest. 


The sitvation of Vienna is tragic. 
Formerly the capital of a great em- 
pire, the city is now impossibly large 
for the territory that must support 
it. Thousands and thousands, who 
formerly looked to Vienna as the cen- 
ter of political life, as a financial focus, 
an arbiter of fashion—a market for 
their farm produce—now give their 
loyalty and their trade to Rome, 
Prague, Warsaw or Belgrade. Vienna 
has lost not only prestige, but its food 
supply. Vienna is hungry. 

Buda Pest, in contrast, has plenty 
to eat. The Magyar Plain, all that is 
left of the old Kingdom of Hungary, 
is one of the most fertile in the world. 
The great hurt to the people of Buda 
Pest is the wound to their pride. 
Strangely enough—or perhaps it is 
natural—all reports indicate that the 
well-fed Hungarians are immensely 
more bitter than the starving people 
of Austria. 





ARE WE AT WAR? 


N 1915 and 1916 we frequently de- 
nounced the talk among the enemies 
of Germany about a “ War after the 
War.” There was an Inter-Allied 


Conference on the subject and much 
discussion among the “ experts.” The 
idea back of it all was that after the 
guns had ceased firing, the hostility 
engendered by the conflict might be 
perpetuated by a system of economic 
measures, which would “ benefit ” the 
Allies and * punish ” the enemy. It was 
proposed to arrange tariffs, which 
would exclude German products from 
the markets of the Allies and to dis- 
criminate against German shipping in 
all Allied ports. 

This idea was extremely unpopular 
in America. The Government pro- 
tested, all sorts of private organiza- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, etc., 
passed indignant resolutions. After we 
entered the War, no opportunity was 
neglected to make it clear that Amer- 
ica would not tolerate such proposals. 
It was due to American insistence at 
the Peace Conference that the formal 
organization of the economic “ War 
after the War” was dropped. 

Congress is now at work, embodying 
in our own law, the principal elements 
of this project, which we spontane- 
ously denounced when first proposed 
by our friends. Our Tariff and Ship 
Subsidy Bills are more drastic than 
the project of the Allies for a “ War 
after the War ” and they are directed 
not solely against a former enemy, but 
against our present friends. 

We can only hope that Europe will 
have the common sense to follow our 
precepts and not our practice. We 
appreciate “good advice” as an 
article of export, but not for home 
consumption. Things, which we de- 
nounce in others, we seek for ourselves. 
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The Yugo-Slav Family Reunion 


The Patrimony of the Yugoslavs Has at Last Been Returned to the 
Rightful Heirs—The Elements Which Compose the Country 
Are a Racial Unit Destined to Play a Great Role 
in World Affairs 


By Anniz CuristTITcH 


DOUTANTESSANALAAT TANT DIVAN UEDES EL THA USHA TSUNA PTAA OTA TONNE T= 


Wiss Christitch was recently in this country on a lecture tour, during which she 
spoke to Americans about her country. She has served as a correspondent for many 
English newspapers, has been prominent at most of the big International Women’s 
conventions, and she did active relief work during the war. She is a native Serbian; 
her grandfather was Prime Minister of the country for many years. 


HE kingdom of Yugo-Slavia 
really represents the reunion 
of one family—a family which 

in the ebb and flow of political for- 
tunes fell upon evil days. There are 
three members of the family: Serbia, 
in a sense the head of the house; Croa- 
tia, almost equal in authority and in- 
clined toward a natural fraternal jeal- 
ousy; and Slovenia. ‘These three are ¢ 
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racial unit. They speak a common 
language; they share a common cul- 
tural tradition. Their ancestral es- 
tate, stretching from the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic to the Aegean Sea, is 
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some 96,000 
square miles in 
extent (about 
the size of the 
State of Ore- 
gon) ; and it has 
been quarreled 
and bartered 
over in_ the 
course of its 
long history by 
powerful land 
sharks like Tur- 
key and Aus- 
tria. Now those 
old imaginary 
fences and walls 
which formerly 
split it up into 
a half dozen ar- 
bitrary divisions 
have been torn 
down and clear- 
ed away. The 
scars which they left on the soil are 
being smoothed out and obliterated. 
Slight differences of opinion among the 
heirs of this patrimony are, one might 
say, being talked out in family council. 
Within ten years the various branches 
of the Yugo-Slav family will be fused 
into one homogeneous, firmly knit 
nation. 

Of course one of the first questions 
which had to be settled at the council 
table was which city should be the joint 
capital of the new nation. In this dis- 
cussion Serbia discreetly remained 
silent. Belgrade, felt Serbia, was the 
only logical choice, and so it was more 
seemly to let Croatia and Slovenia have 
the floor. Belgrade’s site, her history, 
and her achievement in the war prac- 
tically demanded that she be thus 
recognized. Enthusiasm for Belgrade, 
however, was not warm, at first. The 
Croats pointed out that Belgrade’s 
pavements were riven and her buildings 
battered; while Zagreb, Croatia’s 
pride, stood intact and stately. 





“You have fearful ruts in 


your 
streets, old man,” Croatia may have 
said to Serbia, 
* We have been in a war,” 
perhaps replied with a shrug. 
* But you could have repaired the 


Serbia 


damage, couldn’t you? 
seem shy of work? ” 

“The trenches tired them out.” 

* Well, we were also in that war, 
you know,” Croatia may have retorted. 

“ Ah!” 

“ Though of course we never fired 
on you, brothers. We always fired 
into the air.” 

“We know that, of course. But 
the war is over. We must choose our 
capital now. If we squabble we give 
our enemies the chance they want.” 

After some such friendly and nat- 
ural bickering Belgrade was chosen for 
the honor; and she is now well on her 
way to primacy among these interest- 
ing new capitals of Europe. In the 
first place her citizens have not had 
their heads turned by the elevation of 
their home town to the rank of metrop- 
olis. Belgrade has been the capital 
of Serbia for nearly a hundred years. 
Serbia was a very tiny state, it is 
true; but it was a state, and Belgrade 
was its capital. She may therefore re- 
gard the other cities which have of 
late been advanced to her rank as a 
seasoned old aristocrat might regard a 
noisy, young manufacturer of woolen 
goods who was knighted during the 
war. Belgrade, however, 
despite her serene dignity 
is fully alive to the respon- 
sibilities which the vigorous 


Your people 


present imposes. Swinging 
cranes are_ silhouetted 
against her  time-stained 


buildings ; heaps of building 
materials lie in her streets ; 
swarms of brick-layers, car- 
penters, and painters toil 
over her wounds left by 
the war; the roar of 
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trolley cars mingles with the creaking 
of the ancient ox-wagons. With it all, 
however, Belgrade remains herself. 
Other cities in the region are flattered 
by such titles as “ the little Paris ” 
or “ Brussels Junior ”; but Belgrade 
is content to be just Belgrade. As the 
government seat of the Kingdom of 
Yugo-Slavia, she will undergo rapid 
transformation; but it is safe to haz- 
ard that she will preserve her identity 
through it all, that she will remain 
the custodian of all that is old and 
fine in Yugo-Slav culture. And this, 
let us pause to note, will not be the 
least important of the services which 
she will perform for the rejuvenated 
land. Precisely in that capacity—as 
the guardian of the racial tradition— 
she will be a vitally necessary moder- 
ator and unifying force during the dif- 
ficult period of readjustment which 
must be passed before Yugo-Slavia be- 
comes in fact a nation. 

For naturally this period must be 
difficult. If we in this country found 
it difficult to reconstruct ourselves 
into one nation after four short years 
of civil war, what of Yugoslavia which 
has several centuries of disunion to 
heal over? There are alien minorities 
which must be won into harmony. The 
relatively small groups of Germans, 
Magyars and Rumanians, for instance, 
must be considered in drafting a gen- 
eral election law. There is among the 
Yugo-Slavs themselves a group styling 
themselves Federalists and 
composed chiefly of Croats 
and Slovenes who hold 
that the first Parliament 
pursued an ultra-Serb pol- 
icy when it drafted the 
constitution. 

These Federalists dis- 
claim any intention of se- 
ceding, but point out that 
certain facts cannot be 
overlooked. Artificial bar- 
riers imposed by alien con- 





querors, how- 
ever unwelcome 
they may be, re- 
sult in dispar- 
ity of thought 
and custom 
when they are 
maintained for 
centuries. These 
differences of 
tempera- 
ment cannot dis- 
appear ina 
night. The 
Federalists  in- 
sist therefore 
that authority 
in the new coun- 
try should not 
be centralized 
too definitely in 
Belgrade; they 
favor wide local 
autonomy. Such 
a loose federation, owning general alle- 
giance to a central government, would 
»vrevent many clashes, they believe. The 
result would be a much closer moral 
union than could be achieved by sud- 
denly pressing all elements into one 
mould. This is not a revolt against 
Serbia, as has been insinuated. It is 
merely the desire on the part of Croatia 
and Slovenia to preserve their special 
attributes and the forms of political 
entity which they had maintained even 
under foreign domination. It is the 
problem of states’ rights, in short, 
which we have faced—and still face, on 
occasions—in this country. 





Supporters of the centralization 
policy oppose this view, and assert 
that the young state requires concen- 
tration and firm unity. They insist 
that unity does not mean uniformity, 
still less the preference of one branch 
of the race over the others. Serbia is 
accused of having too much power, 
but it would be a mistake to regard 
this as threatening the permanence of 
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A market-place in Jugo-Slavia 


the nation. New York City is con- 
stantly quarreling with State legisla- 
tors as to where the authority of each 
should properly end. But the ex- 
istence of New York as a state is not 
menaced. Such is the nature of the 
differences of policy which the cre- 
ators of Yugoslavia must reconcile. 
But there seems little reason to doubt 
that they will be reconciled. 

What then is to be this new coun- 
try’s role in the drama of the nations. 
Despite her size she will undoubtedly 
be one of the very important economic 
factors in the world. Small though 
she is, the gods were good to her and 
showered her with many gifts. Her 
food products are so plentiful that she 
could support three times her present 
population, which is about twelve mil- 
lions. The first harvest after the war, 
when conditions were almost as bad as 
they could have been, was so abundant 


that she could have exported tons of Q Galioway 
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OLD WAYS IN A NEW COUNTRY 


The rich resources lying under the soil of the country are merely scratched by the implements 
which have always been used 


grain if her exporting machinery had 
been in working order. As a matter 
of fact she did export a considerable 
amount—and to her old enemy, Aus- 
tria. Austria, in the old days, always 
counted upon her Slav provinces for 
bread; and, when fortune’s’ wheel 
turned and proud Austria was in need, 
she did not turn to Yugoslavia in vain. 
Starving Vienna had a share in the 
possessions of Serbia. The hatred and 
vindictiveness which led to war col- 
lapsed with amazing suddenness in the 
face of the human suffering which 
knows no national boundary lines. 
Honest efforts on both sides have been 
made to piece together again the old 
trade links which are indispensable 


among such close neighbors. 

In addition, however, the Belgrade 
government is intent upon opening up 
new routes of commerce so that Yugo- 


Slavia may compete in the open 
markets of tf the world. One 
of the chief items on the _ recon- 


struction program is the develop- 
nication, and armies of workmen are 
ment of new means of commun- 
laying down new railroads to connect 
the great central wheat and maize 
plains with the Adriatic. The Divide 
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et Impera policy of Austria has left a 
legacy of unnatural separation of the 
lands which today constitute Yugo- 
Slavia. Formerly all the great trunk 
lines were made to converge at Vienna 
and Budapest, and the branches of 
these lines were deliberately designed 
to make traveling as difficult as pos- 
sible between Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Dalmatia. Also Austria had 
sought to bar Serbia from the sea. 
All Europe aided Austria in this; and 
thus, in the past, the story of Serbia’s 
economic struggle was that of a strong 
man fighting for breath. In the past 
Serbia appealed to the Powers for a 
“ corridor leading to a window, how- 
ever small, on the Adriatic.” She 
was told then that such pretensions 
were preposterous; but now she has, 
not merely a window, but an open 
facade on the water from which jealous 
neighbors can no longer exclude her. 


Yugo-Slavia’s Riches 


HE will have need of it, as her rich 

resources are developed. It is 
amazing to see the vast stretches of 
heaving grain which have been brought 
to fruition without the aid of modern 
agricultural implements. 

The orchards, more especially in 
Slovenia, may rival those of California, 
while the vineyards are second to none. 
The Serbian Negotin wine has a body 
which gives it a world reputation. 
Serbia’s plum-orchards are so prolific 
that on the home market the fruit is 
sold by the cubic yard and is often 
used for fodder. Electuary of prunes 
finds its way from Yugoslavia to 
France, England, and Holland. Cases 
of dried plums are also sent abroad, 
more especially to France where, 
packed in dainty lace-edged boxes, they 
are retailed as a delicacy. Apricots 
come next in order of abundance. I 


have often stood knee-deep under an 
apricot tree and watched the too lavish 
crop being shovelled away to manure a 
neighboring field. Unfortunately no 
canning factories are established as 
yet so there is prodigious waste, 
Home-brew is an old-time institution 
in Yugo-Slavia, and powerful bever- 
are made from plums and also from 
cherries. There is a particularly fine 
cherry-tree indigenous to Dalmatia 
and shiploads of the fruit are annually 
transported to Italy for table use, 
Slovenia is a home of apiculture. Ex- 
perts in bee-keeping come from all 
parts of the world to study the model 
apiaries of IIlyriska Bistritsa. A 
great part of Yugo-Slavia is still occu- 
pied by forests which among other ad- 
vantages provide good hunting and 
which, immense and unexploited, har- 
bor in the summer great droves of pigs 
which feed on an inexhaustible supply 
of acorns. 

Austria still remains the best market 
for Yugo-Slav export for an annual 
sum of 882 million dinars (a pre-war 
dinar was equal to the French franc). 
Italy comes next, and then Germany. 
England is 11th on the list and the 
United States 16th, for a sum of only 
five million dinars. 


A Bright Future 


ITH regard to mineral wealth 

we find the biggest iron mine 
in the world in Bosnia. Copper 
and coal are plentiful and_ indica- 
tions of gold are scattered through- 
out the country. In Croatia the 
search for oil has _ revealed the 
presence of both petroleum and 
power naptha. All these riches are 
still to be developed, and with her 
many navigable rivers and possibilities 
of water—the outlook for Yugo-Slavia 
is bright. 











The Man with Three Countries 


The Story of Constantine Casanges, Born a Subject of the Sultan, but 
of Greek Parentage, Naturalized American Citizen, Leader of Greek 
Royalists, Prospective Minister to Washington and Soldier of 
Fortune 


By A. E. Jounson 


mnt MUTT MU LM EL 


Mr. Johnson is widely known as a newspaper correspondent. He nas spent 
most of his time since the armistice roaming about over Europe covering various 
assignments from American newspapers. He accompanied King Constantine on his 
return to Greece, spent much time in the Peloponnesus and Asia Minor, and various 
parts of the Balkans. At present he is Foreign Editor of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


EVER in the history of the pure black from below the Mason- 

world has there been sucha pro- Dixon line. Thirty years ago 

pitious time for the Soldier of he had gone to Russia as the per- 
Fortune. When the armies which sonal servant of an American ambas- 
fought in the great war were demobil- sador. Back home Administrations 
ized, this leaderless legion sprang to changed and when his employer re- 
arms, and they found a world disor- turned to the States, he chose to re- 
ganized to their taste. You will find main behind. The old world suited 
representatives of the Legion every- him—no racial bans, three wives, a 
where, doing almost every conceivable — semi-social position. Before the war, 
thing. At Geneva, frock-coated and he had become one of the most popu- 
debonair, they are helping to make the lar cabaret proprietors in Petrograd 
wheels of the League of Nations go and Moscow. 


round. In Tokyo, two of them are the But when the Reds came in, he went 
“Cacausion Eyes” of the Mikado’s out—with the rest of his clientele. I 
foreign office. found him at Constantinople with the 


A short time ago I met one of them Wrangel refugees on his “ uppers ” for 
in London playing the part of “ finan- the first time in his European career. 
cial angel ” for Jan Smut’s principal- And all because he had risked what 
ity far down at the other outpost of little he brought out of Russia on a 
civilization.  Hustling the coin of “ jazz house” venture with a Levan- 
the realm ” was his way of putting it, tine Greek in the Turkish capital. All 
to help his chief “carry on.” A of which is an unsolicited tip to-others 
queer mixture of Americanese and _ contemplating the same. 

British slang. But this yarn isn’t about the ebony- 

Then again, on the border of Bol- hued purveyor of pleasure to the deni- 
shevist land, I met another, mentioned zens of the city on the Bosphorus, 
here primarily to show that “there’s nor does it concern the eraulater of 
neither color line nor creed” in this W. Morgan Shuster. It is to he the 
blithe army which roves the face of the tale of Constantine Casanges, the play- 
earth in search .of adventure or thing of Dame Fate or the Goddess 
gain—chiefly the latter. This fel- Luck. 
low was a negro—a 100% simon- He is, I think, the most picturesque 
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of all the cosmopolites; and that, in 
these adventurous days, is a distinc- 
tion that means something. You will 
find Casanges down in the semi-Orien- 
tal town of Vathy, capital of the 
Island of Samos just off the coast of 
Asia Minor. At least that is where 
he was when I began to write this 


story. Casanges is no private in the 
army of Gentleman Adventurers. He 
was a friend of the late Theodore 


Roosevelt ; a decade ago he was promi- 
nent in Progressive party circles 
throughout the Eastern states ; now he 
might be called a modern Yankee in 
King Constantine’s court. 

Casanges’ has been a chequered past. 
By parental ties a Greek, through fate 
born a Turk, by inclination and natu- 
ralization an American citizen—now 
holding the extremely unusual honor 
of being a dual citizen owing alle- 
giance, and being taxable, in two dif- 
ferent countries. 

He was born in the village of Ja- 
nina, capital of Western Macedonia, 
some sixty years ago, which conspired 
to make him actually, if not intention- 
ally, a subject of the Sultan. His 
parents, though rendering allegiance 
to Constantinople, were of the purest 
Hellenic stock, and early inculcated 
into their offspring the ideals of Greek 
Irredentism. To them and others liv- 
ing under the Star and Crescent Turk- 
ish sovereignty was anathema. 


Exiled Early 


N the midst of such environment 

Casanges early made himself ob- 
noxious to the local government 
authorities, his activities with the 
comitadje especially being grievous to 
the Ottoman. The result was involun- 
tary exile. 

Wanderings over Europe led to Ger- 
many and Leipzig where he decided to 
secure a literary education. While a 
student in the university, he came in 
contact with many Americans, which 


incidentally influenced his future life, 
Among his new-found friends was a 
Kentucky girl—a typical product of 
the Blue Grass country. Romance 
budded—and grew. When she re- 
turned to the United States, Casanges 
followed. 

“He was the most dashing person 
I had ever met,” declared Mrs. Anna 
Casanges. “ Love at first sight—so 
of course he came to Louisville where 
we were married.” 





A Good Mizer 


ASANGES’ thirty years resi- 
dence in the United States 
was more or less uneventful. A 


good mixer, he prospered in_busi- 
ness ventures until the war sent 
things to smash. Politics, his hobby, 
was merely a recurring episode, a game 
played at every four years when con- 
ditions were right. Content to sit 
back in his district and pull the ° 
strings, his aptitude nevertheless more 
than once attracted the attention of 
those higher in party councils. 

Immediately upon his marriage, 
Casanges had applied for citizenship, 
which was duly granted. In becoming 
an American, however, he merely fore- 
swore allegiance to his technical sov- 
ereign, the Sultan. And thereby hangs 
the tale. 

As mentioned before, Janina, his 
birthplace and residence until his exile, 
was a part of the Turkish Empire. At 
the time of his naturalization it was 
still a part of the Ottoman domain. 
Hence, repudiating Constantinople 
was all that was required by the 
American laws—a thing that caused 
Casanges no pangs of regret. 

The election of 1912 over, Casanges 
found things rather uninteresting. His 
business was in good shape and a trip 
“ back home ” appealed to him. Just 
before the outbreak of the war, he 
sailed. Like many others, he was 
caught in the maelstrom. Business 
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CONSTANTINE CASANGES 


prospects shattered, transportation 
difficult, money scarce. Eventually he 
drifted from Germany into Greece, in- 
tent on having his family join him 
there or returning to America at the 
first opportunity. Neither proved ex- 
pedient so he decided to remain: on the 
continent until the war was over—a 
thing that did not seem far distant 
at the time. Making his way to Ja- 





nina, his old home, he found many ac- 


He also 


quaintances of his youth. 





found the province—now Greek—on 
the verge of an election to the 
Chamber of Deputies at Athens. 
Popular among his old acquaintances 
and new-made friends, he was ap- 
proached to become a candidate. 

* But I’m an American. [I’m not a 
Greek subject,” he explained. 

Then Fate intervened again. 

It developed that since Casanges had 
gone to America—as a result of the 
Turco-Greek wars—the province and 
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all the Greek inhabitants therein, or 
who had been born there under Turk- 
ish rule, were automatically declared 
subjects of King Constantine. A 
royal decree had eliminated a lot of 
red tape and electoral as well as taxa- 
tion impedimenta. Casanges, by virtue 
of his birthright was a Greek citizen 
without the necessity of swearing an 
oath of allegiance. So his eligibility as 
a candidate was established—or rather 
not questioned, and he went into the 
race for office again. 


Elected 


election 
was 


HE came and_ went. 
Casanges successful, _ re- 
ceiving an overwhelming majority. 
American campaign methods as- 
sured that. Without having really 


exerted himself beyond organizing 
a voters’ club or two and_ break- 
ing in a_ few “ward heelers” he 


found himself a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

In the Greek parliament Casanges 
proved as popular as he had been in 
his “* home town.” 

Perhaps this was chiefly because of 
his value to the Royalist faction with 
which he had allied himself. Though 
he had taken his candidacy as a joke, 
once he was in the chamber, Casanges 
took his work seriously. Important 
questions were before the government, 
not the least of which was shaping the 
nation’s policy toward the European 
conflict. 

Taking his cue from Washington, 
Casanges saw no reason why Greece 
should desert its policy of neutrality, 
especially at a time when the outcome 
of the war was much in doubt. Con- 
sequently he became 2n ardent cham- 
pion of the Constantinist policy. The 
fight in the chamber waxed warm and 
in the midst of the debate one always 
found Casanges. Before long, he had 
established himself as a recognized 
leader of the Royalists. And by doing 


so he incurred the lasting enmity of 
the Venizelists who found in him no 
mean opponent. 

Then came the Salonika coup and 
Casanges went “ out ” with the Royal- 
ists when Venizelos and his followers 
took over the reins of government— ° 
ably supported by French machine 
guns on the heights of the Acropolis 
in Athens. But the pugnacious Ameri- 
can could not keep quiet. The inevit- 
able result was a term ina damp, dark 
cell in the Athenian prison. Had he 
so chosen Casanges could have escaped 
with the Royal Family to Switzerland 
or some other haven. But he was not 
built of that kind of stuff. 

Through the long days and nights 
spent in confinement, Casanges found 
ample time to ponder over his lot. 

“I cursed the day that I had left 
America,” he said. “And also the day 
that I had allowed myself to become en- 
tangled in Balkan politics. Even the 
ennui I had suffered waiting for the 
war to close seemed little excuse for my 
predicament.” 

It was then that Fate intervened 
once more. 

Casanges remembered that he was 
still an “ American citizen.” 

Plentiful “ baksheesh ” won over his 
jailor who carricd a message to the 
American Legation. In a few days 
Casanges was a free man. The Veni- 
zelists had no desire to enter into a 
controversy with the Americans over 
the alleged nationality of a single man. 
Besides they were arranging for a fifty 
million dollar credit at Washington 
at the time. 


In Trouble Again 


NCE out under the brilliant 

Mediterranean sun again Cas- 
anges found his spirits reviving. 
To behave—he was on_ probation 
—-was increasingly difficult, especial- 
ly as the secret  conclaves of 
Royalist plotters constantly drew 
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him. It was in an_ ill-considered 
moment that he threw his lot with a 
group of conspirators and again found 
himself in the toils of the Venizelists. 
This time they were more careful and 
sent him into exile on the Island of 
Naxos. And Casanges lacked the 
“brass” to appeal to the American 
officials again to secure his liberty. 
Furthermore, the balmy breezes of the 
island were much more agreeable than 
the damp cells in Athens had been. 


The King’s Return 


HE armistice at last arrived—but 

not until Casanges and a group 
of kindred spirits had escaped from 
their internment camp and made their 
way back to the mainland. During the 
months that followed, Premier Veni- 
zelos spent most of his time in London, 
Paris or Rome busy securing for 
Greece the lion’s share of spoils under 
the Treaty of Sevres. At home, un- 
principled and inefficient officials were 
in charge of the government. Ample 
opportunity presented itsclf for the 
Royalists to clear the decks for action 
and force a plebiscite and election. 
The result is history. But the part 
that an American politician played has 
never been told. Also the part 
of an American woman—now a 
Greek princess—who is said to have 
contributed generously to the cam- 
paign fund, would form another 
chapter. 

At any rate King Constantine re- 
turned to Greece—a return that 
rivaled in splendor the triumphant en- 
tries into Athens of rulers back in the 
Byzantine days. . With Constantine 
came Casanges—one of the few trusted 
ones who had journeyed to Lucerne to 
report to the ruler how efficiently they 
had done their work. 

In the hectic days following Con- 
stantine’s return Casanges found much 
to do. All of Europe opposed his 


mounting the throne. England, Italy, _ 
France—all made veiled threats. But 
the Royalists stood firm. .Casanges 
and his friends had “ fixed ” the nation 
and 100 per cent. of Greece would 
have risen in revolt had their king 
been taken from them. 

From Athens Casanges went to 
Macedonia—to make Greeks out of the 
half-breed Graeco-Turks and Bulgar- 
ians. He did his job well. 

From Cozani Casanges went to the 
League of Nations assembly for Pre- 
mier Gounaris. And the League offi- 
cials found “ Konstantin Kazandjis,” 
his official name now, well worth culti- 
vating. Master of German, Italian, 
French, Greek, Spanish and fairly well 
versed in Russian, he was welcome in 
all national circles. 

Just a few days ago a note from him 
arrived. It was postmarked Vathy. 
The stationery bore the crest of the 
* Governor-General.” 

* It got too cold up in Macedonia 
and beside the work was well nigh 
completed,” it said. “So I took a 
transfer down here where the sun al- 
ways shines. Gentle breezes and for- 
ever spring—except in the summer 
when it is Hell.” 


Restless Still 


UT along towards the end was the 
evidence of a deep yearning for 
the “ good old U. S. A.” 

The question that is bothering Cas- 
anges now will eventually be settled. 
It is: 

“Can an American citizen be King 
Constantine’s minister plenipotentiary 
to the White House in Washington? ” 

When it is answered in the affirma- 
tive Casanges will return. If it is 
answered in the negative he will re- 
turn anyway, as a prodigal-son private 
citizen to make his peace with Uncle 
Sam. 














The Little Giant of Peru 


President Augusto B. Leguia after a Picturesque and Spectacular Career 
is Again the Arbiter of His Country's Destiny—He Believes that 
the United States Can Help Peru Take Her Proper Place in 


the Society of Nations 


By Eart Cuarin May 


SHUTTLE TONDAN ALLEN DAAANAU EAL 


Earl Chapin May, Chairman of the Advisory Board of the International Editorial 
Association, Inc., recently returned from a year of travel and study in Latin America. 
During a 15,000 mile journey through Mexico, Central America, Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil, he came to know many 
(He frequently received in his home—and was received in the 


Latin Americans. 


homes of—representative Latin American families.) 
: by himself. Mr. May’s observations are the result of many years’ experience in both 
= editorial and commercial lines. This close-up of the President of Peru is the first of 
: several character studies of the men who direct the destinies of Latin America. 
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His itinerary was directed wholly 
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wooden doors 

of the huge Cathedral of 

Lima swing inward. Its six- 
teenth century bells break into 
brazen clamor. A _ burst of blaring 
harmony comes from the 
guard’s bugle corps, sitting in plumed 
helmets, jerkins, breeches and _ top- 
boots, on their heavy mounts at the 
eastern corner of Plaza de Armas. 
Caught by the contagion of the same 
signal, a fanfare of trumpets sounds 
from the western Plaza corner—and 
is instantly drowned in the crash of 
the First Gendarme band, which ren- 
ders the Peruvian national air for the 
fifty-first time in five days. Lines of 
gray clad Peruvian infantry snap to 
attention. The cavalry, with guidons 
at lance head, comes to salute. The 
great Te Deum, commemorating 
Peru’s centennial of independence 
from Spain, is ended. 

Out into July’s midday glare, past 
Pizarro’s bones, down the concrete 
steps and around the historic square 
of “ The City of Kings,” advances a 
gorgeous pageant of clergy and diplo- 
matic delegations from half the nations 


HE weathered 


palace 
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of the globe. At its head, marching 
with pompous dignity, is a company 
of gentlemen in silk hats and evening 
dress. In the front rank of this com- 
pany a wee man bows to right and 
left, in response to applause from 
crowded portales, balconies and side- 
walks. 

His Excellency, President Augusto 
B. Leguia, suave impressario of the 
centenario, the 110-pound dictator of 
Peru, salutes the people. 

Preliminary to the successful stag- 
ing of this, but one feature in spec- 
tacular celebration of one hundred 
years of freedom for Peru, Leguia, 
“the little man from Lambayeque,” 
had felt obliged to banish to Australia 
a shipload of political opponents, to 
take over some of the leading daily 
papers of Peru, to close San Marcos 
University, oldest in the Americas, 
and to carry out a successful specula- 
tion in foreign exchange by transfer- 
ring the $12,000,000 of government 
gold reserve deposited in New York 
banks. After this program the dimin- 
utive president of the Republic of 
Peru tightened his square jaw, 
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THE 110-POUND DICTATOR OF PERL 


“A wee man who bows to right and left in response to applause from crowded portales, bal- 
conies and sidewalks.” His Excellency, Augusto B. Leguia, one of the most picturesque of 
Latin America’s statesmen 


smoothed his gray mustache and 
hair and donned the conventional 
black dress suit which, to all appear- 
ances, he did not forsake during the 
three weeks of centennial jubilation. 
As an illustration of the manner in 
which affairs of state are conducted 
in a country credited with the oldest 
civilization in South America, the ac- 
complishment of administrative leger- 
demain by this provincial Peruvian 
from Lambayeque is probably with- 


out parallel. It is also a striking case 
of personal self-determination. 

Ten years ago Augusto B. Leguia 
was serving his first term as president 
of Peru.. Eight years ago he was an 
exile in London. Two years ago he 
was back in his native land and in the 
president’s chair. On May 29, 1909, 
his palace was stormed, much as this 
same historic building long ago was 
rushed by Pizarro’s assassins in the 
days of the Conquistadores. Leguia was 
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dragged from his desk by a mob which 
buffeted him about the capital until, on 
the steps of the old Hall of the In- 
quisitions, in which the senate now 
sits, a revolver was leveled at his head 
and he was given the option of abdi- 
rating or death. At the end of the 
mélée following his stubborn. refusal 
te resign, he crawled from beneath the 
dead bodies of friends and foes and 
returned to his presidential duties. 
He finished his first term in 1912. 

The home of Citizen Leguia was the 
target for rifle fire during the greater 
part of one night in 1913, with the 
ex-president and his two sons acting 
as garrison of defense. His assailants 
were driven off, but Leguia’s banish- 
ment to London followed, and he re- 
mained in England as sugar broker, 
life insurance agent and expatriate 
with ear to the ground until conditions 
in Peru seemed ripe for his return. 


The 4th of July 


N July, 1919, he was again elected 

president of Peru. He was to take 
office in the foilowing October. It is 
the custom in Peru for congress to 
validate the election of a president. 
The party of President José Pardo, 
then in power, began by congressional 
resolution to declare, province by 
province, Leguia’s election _ illegal. 
When the Leguia party beheld its mar- 
gin of safety reduced to the danger 
point by this procedure, his adher- 
ents invaded the palace, ousted Presi- 
dent Pardo and seated Leguia. 

This occurred on the morning of 
July 4th. Sefior José Pardo, under 
whom Leguia had served as Secretary 
of the Treasury, left the country and 
“the little man from Lambayeque ” 
began his second administration in the 
seat of the Spanish viceroys, two 
months ahead of schedule. 

The Peruvian centenario of 1921 
was in its almost Oriental ostentation 
a logical outcome of Leguia’s succes- 


sion to the presidency, just as it was a 
characteristic exhibition of the Pe 
ruvian passion for pretentious parade, 
The people had to have the centenaria 
to be happy, and Leguia had to have 
it to hold his job. 


Troubled Waters 
QO N the third of July an incendiary 


fire had destroyed a large part 

of the presidential palace, with many 
valuable historical exhibits and govern- 
ment records, and the mite of a man 
lad just time temporarily to rebuild 
his official home for the centenario 
which meant so much to his prestige. 

A strike, first of the Students’ Fed- 
eration and then of the faculty, had 
forced him to close San Marcos Uni- 
versity, founded in 1549, and dear to 
the hearts of the people. Violent op- 
position, expressed in caustic criti- 
cism, from “ La Prensa ” of Lima, and 
other influential dailies, had moved 
him to assume control of those organs. 

The country’s income from exports 
and imports had decreased 827,019 
Peruvian pounds (which are nominally 
on a par with English pounds ster- 
ling) during the first half of 1921 as 
compared to the first half of 1920. 
The government owed Lima _ banks 
great sums in protested overdrafts 
drawn by the government against com- 
panies which collected customs, and 
taxes on property, and salt, sugar and’ 
tobacco sales. Peru as a nation was’ 
nearly out of funds, many naval, army 
and school salaries were in arrears, 
and a fresh revolution had just broken 
out in the Amazon country. 

Although Leguia had in a moment of 
genius made a paper profit of $600,- 
000 or more, by converting the gov- 
ernment’s $12,000,000 gold reserve, in 
New York banks, into English pounds 
sterling—and had promptly drawn 
the “ profit ” to finance the centenario 
—the cash got there just’ in the nick 
of time. 
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FESTAL DAYS 














President Leguia 
and his ministers ai 
a morning fiesta, “a 
company of pompous 
gentlemen in silk 
hats and _ evening 
clothes.” The min- 
isters are small men, 
but Leguia is smaller 














THE PALACE GUARDS 


Impressive helmets and streaming ban- 
ners mark the parades which are con- 
stantly taking place in Lima. These are 
the state coaches and palace guards en 
route from the Presidential Palace 
through the streets of the capital 
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SPAIN’S ENVOYS 





Peru welcomed the 
representatives of 
Spain when they ar- 
rived to take part in 
the celebration of 
Peru’s declaration of 
independence from 
Spain 











BEFORE CONGRESS 


The diminutive President reads a message to the duly elected repre- 


sentatives of the people 


But if all these and sundry other 
subjects bothered him, the nation’s 
chief executive gave no sign. His 
only expression was that of supreme 
contentment—a fact which is charac- 
teristic of the featherweight ruler. In- 
deed, throughout his stormy political 
life he has seemed to thrive on trouble. 

President Leguia has long been 
among the most positive declarants 
for maintenance of a warm entente 
cordiale between Peru and the United 
States. It was during Leguia’s first 
term as Peru’s chief executive that 
Dr. Manuel Vicente Villaran, minis- 
ter of education, brought to Peru sev- 

ral prominent educators from _ the 
v nited States, among them Dr. He arry 
Erwin Bard and Dr. Albert A. Gie- 
sccke, now rector of the University 
cf Cuzco. The relations that were es- 
tablished then have been maintained. 

It was Leguia who imported and 
placed in charge of the Peruvian navy 
—two 3,000 ton cruisers, a gunboat 
and two submarines in Pacific waters 
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and three small ar- 
mored craft on the 
Amazon —the 
United States naval 
mission. This mis- 
sion gave the Per- 
uvian navy several 
surprises. Comman- 
der Davy took the 
cruisers * Colonel 
Bolognesi” and “Al- 
mirante Grau” ona 
month’s practice 
cruise, an event 
epochal in the coun- 
try’s history. Com- 
mander Bull insti- 
tuted such reforms 
in the department 
of purchase and 
supplies as to save 
enough during the 
first year to meet 
the expense of the 
mission, all of which was popular. 

Leguia writes and speaks excellent 
English, as well as Spanish and 
French. Incidentally he writes all his 
own speeches, and keeps his own date 
book. I once asked one of his secre- 
taries for a record of the number of 
engagements Leguia had kept during 
the week. 

“Search me,” answered the secre- 
tary. “The only man who knows 
where Leguia has been, and when, or 
where he is going to be, and when, is 
Leguia, himself.” 

The President of 7 is not diffi- 
cult of approach even in -the official 
suite of the government palace. This 
building can be entered without for- 
mality by the common citizen. 

The individual who seeks an interview 
with the president usually has some 
hour fixed by the latter, through mu- 
tual friends or diplomatic channels. 

In my case the arrangement was 

made by an American newspaper man 
acting as President Leguia’s English 
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secretary. At the appointed hour I 
crossed the Plaza de Armas, laid out 
by the conqueror, Pizarro, in 1535, 
along the way where the first auto 
da fé of the Spanish inquisition was 
celebrated in 1578. 

The course lay through an arch 
casually guarded by a small squad of 
foot soldiers, across a high patio or 
courtyard flanked by official quarters, 
and through another patio, on either 
side of which the soldiers had stabled 
horses of the mounted guard. A turn 
to the left brought me down the long 
corridor in which Pizarro had fought 
a losing fight with his assasins on June 
26, 1541. I ascended a short flight 
of stone steps, one of them marked 
with a white stone, said to be the spot 
where the picturesque Spanish ruffian 
traced in his own blood the sign of the 
cross, and so gave up the ghost. 

After the attendant had led my 
card and me to an ante room there was 
a short wait, then I was conducted 
back along a_ bal- 
cony to a ball room, yg 
which, the military @ 
aide explained, had 
been hastily con- 
verted from a patio 
following the fire of 
July third. After 
the ascent of an- 
flight 
of steps, not as 
marble as they 
looked, velvet cur- 
tains were opened 
to admit me to a 
small room whose 
furnishings 
were well sprinkled 
with tobacco ashes. 

There was. an- 
other brief wa it 
while the voices of 
President Le guia 
and the Colombian 
minister came 


other short 


ornate 


through an open door. Leguia was on 
his tenth conference of that morning. 
The appointed hour of noon ap- 
proached. Approached also the hand- 
somely appointed aide who apologized 
for His Excellency, but it seemed that 
a delegation had just arrived to pre- 
sent Peru with some wonderful tapes- 
try from a remote European convent. 
Would the visitor care to return to 
the ball room and witness the cere- 
mony? 

The salon was densely populated 
with clerical dignitaries, military 
escorts, diplomatic missions in full 
dress, and two or three less imposing 
lights, including the Ambassador from 
the United States of North America 
who arrived in a sack suit and a well 
burnt cigar with the explanation that 
he had received only thirty minutes’ 
notice of the function. 

“JT am so sorry!” exclaimed the 
“ dictator.” ‘“ You should have re- 
ceived a formal invitation three days 








FRANCE JOINS IN 


All Peru loves a festival, and the gay litile country has many of them. 
At Leguia’s centennial celebration General Mangin of France was an 


honored guest 
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ago. I shall at once take to task the 
Minister of the Interior,” or whoever 
it was to whom was assigned the impor- 
tant business of sending invitations. 

There was a solemn minute or so 
while the president and his ministers 
arranged themselves behind velvet cov- 
ered pulpits at the end of the room. 
Some visiting dignitary read a speech 
to the throne. The president insti- 
tuted search through the inside 
pockets of his busy dress coat, dis- 
covered the particular speech which 
he had written for that especial occa- 
sion, looked it over carefully to be sure 
that it was the right speech, read it 
with business-like declamation and 
proper emphasis upon the telling 
points, handed the typewritten manu- 
script to one of his aides, smiled 
blandly at the punctilious applause, 
submitted to the flash-light, and led 
me into a private audience room, where 
he took a chair opposite mine and 
remarked: 

“ T thought you might prefer to have 
en informal visit, so I chose this room. 


What shall we talk about? ” 
The President’s Statement 


T was in much the same manner as 


the Peruvian manager of some 
North American insurance company 


might address a promising prospect 
who had been lured into the “ separa- 
ting room.” There was a free and easy 
exchange of question and answer, with- 
cut hesitation on either The 
fierce dictator of Peru, who was said 
to fit the chair of state so tightly, but 
who had ample room on the little seat 
he had selected, said, in substance: 

“ Those who do not favor my policy 
claim that I am trying to deliver my 
country over to the United States be- 
cause I have brought to Peru a United 
States educational mission to take 
charge of our educational system; a 
United States sanitary mission to 
assist us in our task of improving 


side. 


public health conditions; a 


United 
States engineer to superintend our 


irrigation projects, and a United 
States naval mission to increase the 
efficiency in our navy. 

* I should like to go further. 


A Hearty Welcome 
¢¢P SHOULD like to guarantee 


with the remainder of our 
unpledged customs and other gov- 
ernment revenue an American cor- 
poration which is ready to under- 
take the paving and _ installation 
of sewer and water systems in our 
principal cities. I would even be glad 
to have our army in charge of an 
American military mission, were it not 
that the French mission has been in 
charge of our army so many years and 
has given great satisfaction. A United 
States mission or corporation might 
have taken charge of our postal, tele- 
graph and wireless systems if the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraphy Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, had not 
shown greater interest in so doing. 
“The United States has long been 
a good friend to Peru. We look to 
the Republic of North America for 
aid and valuable advice and your coun- 
try has not failed to realize our expec- 
tations. There is much American cap- 
ital invested in our mines and other 
Peruvian properties and industries. 
“Tt is necessary that we look to 
outside nations for capital and for 
superintendence of our public fune- 
tions. Our people are not yet ready 
to successfully handle the business of 
the nation, excepting in matters 
political. Even the most nationalistic 
Peruvians admit the virtue of my 
position, although there are, of course, 
politicians who oppose my program. 
But such a program must be followed 
if we are to bring Peru to its proper 
place among the nations.” 
In response to a query as to who 
was responsible for conversion of the 
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Peruvian gold reserve in New York 
into English pounds sterling, Presi- 
dent Leguia promptly replied: 


A Great Event 


66. T was my idea. It was legitimate 

and necessary. For centuries the 
people of Peru have been accustomed 
tu the fiesta, to celebration of great 
events. Our achievement of indepen- 
dence from Spain is the greatest single 
event in our country. Peruvians have 
been looking forward for years to this 
centenario. Had we been prevented 
by financial difficulties from observing 
this centennial there is no doubt that 
the consequences for Peru would have 
been serious. 

“Much that you hear in criticism 
of Peru and of me comes from sources 
hostile to this country. We do not 
wish trouble with our neighbors to the 
south, north or east. We merely wish 
to work out, in peace, our own des- 
tiny.” 

President Leguia is too alert to 
lounge, but the same ease, self-posses- 
sion, quiet self-confidence and business- 
like efficiency which characterized the 
nation’s chief executive in staging his 
big show of the century were in evi- 
dence during the hour we chatted. It 
could not be called an audience. He 
talked and I, occasionally, questioned, 
but the question was usually antici- 
pated, and there was nothing dicta- 
torial in his statements. He insisted 
that his palace had been burned by 
political enemies who sought to harm 
him politically if not physically. He 
was constantly threatened by revolu- 
tionists. 

“Why do you not line up political 
enemies before a firing squad? Why 
merely deport them? ” I asked him. 

“It would not be civilized and it 
would not be legal,” he answered. He 


might have added that it was not the 
custom in Peru, partly because the 
prominent families are too greatly in- 
terrelated. Even a harassed president 
does not like to shoot his relatives in 
cold blood. 

The efficiency of the schooled execu- 
tive who handles all details without 
hurry and is not noticeably pressed 
for time was exhibited by his cool, un- 
hurried attitude during our visit. He 
teok plenty of time for the farewell. 
He even accompanied me to the door, 
although we both knew that we had 
kept in waiting several persons of real 
importance. As I passed out of the 
door a small troop of these important 
persons stormed it. 


Our Share 
UGUSTO B. LEGUIA still sits 


in the presidential saddle of Peru. 
The wish expressed to me that he 
*“ should like to go further than that ” 
has been realized in two important 
particulars. He has an American 
financial advisor who is in charge of 
customs, has balanced the budget and 
is a director of Peru’s new reserve 
bank, which is modeled on our Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

But Leguia has welcomed to Peru a 
new Ecuadorian charge d'affaires, 
pending settlement of boundary dis- 
putes. The Peruvian Chamber of Dep- 
uties has ecngratulated the president 
upon the completion of his second 
year of administration. 

In the face of many discourage- 
ments and difficulties, aid from the 
United States is making itself felt in 
Peru, in cultural as well as in com- 
mercial ways. If the United States 
does have a hand in the rehabilitation 
of this venerable nation, our country 
will reap the moral as well as the finan- 
cial advantage of a work well done. 








As I See Your America 


War Disheartened Europe Needs the Confident Spirit of Hope and Will 
to Peace Felt in the United States—New York Skyscrapers, Men’s 
Attitude to Women, and American Women’s Organizing 
Ability Please London’s Woman Preacher 


By Mavpre Roypen 


Miss Royden, a graduate of Oxford, early devoted herself to social service in the 
slums of Liverpool. She first became known throughout England through her activ- 
ities in the suffrage movement during the strenuous period of agitation from 1905 to 
the outbreak of the war. Later she became pulpit assistant at the City Temple, 
London, where she preached from 1917 to 1920—the pulpit of the Anglican Church, 
of which she is a member, being closed to women. At present she is preaching at the 
Guild House, Eccleston Square, every Sunday, and exerts a widespread influence in = 
public and social questions. Miss Royden appeals especially to young people. 

She visited the United States recently to speak at the National Y. W. C. A. Con- 
vention at Hot Springs, Arkansas; and in this first article since her return to England = 
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she gives her impressions of America and our problems and responsibilities. 


} I AS one any right to impressions 
after so short a visit as mine, 
spent, with the exception of a 
few days in New York, all in one little 
town in Arkansas? Perhaps the fact 
that it was not my first visit and that 
the convention I went to attend 
brought its delegates from every State 
will serve as an excuse. 

I had not been in America since the 
war, and I had not realized what a re- 
freshment it would be to escape for a 
while from the war-stricken spirit of 
Europe. England is not “ Europe,” in 
a sense; but it is war-stricken, too, and 
I have, of course, been across the Chan- 


nel several times since the war. 
Though we have suffered less than 


others, we are too near their sufferings 
not to be profoundly affected by them; 
and we ourselves are bearing a weight 
of personal bereavement and national 
poverty which makes America seem, in 
comparison, a carefree community. 
America gave her sons, too, in the 
war, and made her sacrifices. But here 
in England! To take one fact alone— 
there are between one and three-quar- 
ters and two millions more women than 
men in this country. The excess num- 


ber has been nearly doubled by the war, 
and the men who have gone were, of 
course, the young. This creates not 
only a moral but an economic problem, 
for there is unemployment everywhere 
and men are trying to shut out women 
who can no longer expect the vocation 
of marriage, and who are therefore 
forced to compete for a living. To 
class bitterness and national hatreds is 
added a disastrous sex-antagonism. 

We shall win through it: but can 
Americans realize what it feels like to 
come into a world so full of hope and 
courage as I found in the United 
States of America? 

Of course I knew you had your prob- 
lems, not a whit less pressing than 
ours, and on a tremendous scale. But 
you attack them wihout the horrible 
sense that we have over here—that we 
have tried our utmost, given our all, 
and failed, and simply cannot try 
again. Of course, this 1s all wrong; we 
have not wholly failed and we shall try 
again. Only it ought to be understood 
that this is how we feel just now. 

Of course, one’s first impression al- 
ways in America is of size and space. 
Even the deep chasms which represent 
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streets in New York do not oppress 
one with any sense of confinement. It 
seems so cheerful and—what word can 
I use?—so cheeky of you, finding your- 
selves a little incommoded for space on 
Manhattan Island, to proceed to annex 
the sky! Instead of your great 
heights making me feel crowded up, 
they suggest illimitable space. I de- 
light in New York. There are few 
things in the world more beautiful than 
the stark outlines of your steel and 
concrete. A child could see that New 
York was a steel city—the first and 
the most wonderful in the world. 


A Plea for the City of Steel 


T is glorious to see a new art, a new 

architecture, made beautiful as 
it should be out of its own nature and 
necessities. You are not really going 
to smudge its amazing severity, are 
you, and pretend it is not steel at all 
but something wholly different? It 
was just as wonderful of you to build 
New York in steel as for us to make 
Gothic cathedrals out of stone. Do re- 
member that and be too proud of it 
to make any mistake! I averted my 
eyes from the Woolworth Building 
with a shudder of apprehension! 

It was March when I reached Ameri- 
ea—March in appearance and weather, 
though April by the calendar. I went 
West and it was March all the way. 
Suddenly, as the night fell, we turned 
South and when I looked out the next 
morning it was July. We were in 
Arkansas and it was midsummer and 
there were flowers everywhere. But we 
were still in America! That made me 
realize the size of America a little. 

At Hot Springs I felt I had come 
into the midst of all your problems at 
once. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association is up against industrial 
and immigration problems all the time: 
in Arkansas it was very specially up 
against the color problem. It is a 
vast and heterogeneous organization 
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(except as to sex) and has to face 
most of our human problems sooner or 
later, on your vast Amercan scale. 
Well, I think it will be equal to its 
job. It has courage and leaders, 


A Convention at Work 


DID not know these leaders till I 

got there. My contact with Ameri- 
can women has been hitherto with the 
Suffrage leaders, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt and the late Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw and others; above all with 
Miss Jane Addams. I had been greatly 
impressed with them, and I was much 
interested to meet American women of 
a different vocation. I noticed at once 
their power of getting level with their 
work. The conduct of such a conven- 
tion was in itself a gigantic task. 
There were about 1,800 delegates from 
everywhere between San Francisco and 
New York and their decisions covered 
theological and every other kind of 
problem. Yet the meetings never got 
out of hand and rarely wasted time. 
Once when a discussion seemed to me 
to be unduly prolonged, I asked a 
friend—* What do you do if you can’t 
get through all the business in the 
time?” She looked surprised and said 
—* We always do get through in the 
time.” And they did. I reflected on 
the Conventions I had attended, with 
their hurried endings and deferred 
agenda, and marvelled. 

Mrs. Frederic M. Paist—our chair- 
man—accomplished a miracle and 
seemed quite unaware that it was a 
miracle. She cheerfully guided us 
without knowing she was doing it, 
brought us up to a decision each day, 
hurt no one’s feelings and suppressed 
no one’s honest opinions, conducted the 
whole convention on her feet and 
seemed unconscious that she was not 
sitting down—a feat of physical prow- 
»ss which left me gasping—and finished 
off at the end in lots of time to have 
bouquets and thanks offered all ’round 
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IN HER LONDON PULPIT 

A devoted member of the Anglican Church, Miss Royden has 
been set upon the advancement of two purposes within the churches. 
One is the admission of women as ministers on the ground that 
they have a spiritual message to deliver which is distinct from that 
of men and of equal significance and value. The other is the 
attainment of unity among the Christian churches. The hope of 
being able to work for these two causes led Miss Royden to accept 
the position of Pulpit Assistant at the City Temple in 1917. In 
collaboration with Dr. Percy Dearmer she started in 1920 at the 
Kensington Hall and in 1921 at the Guild House “ Fellowship 
Services,” in which new ideals of public worship are expressed. 
The great congregations of people of all ages, classes and opinions, 
who have attended these services, have proved that they filled a 
widespread need. Miss Royden also is notably successful as a 
personal counsellor, particularly with young people, in problems 
of their individual lives. 

In June, 1920, Miss Royden preached in Geneva Cathedral on 
the occasion of the first meeting of the Women’s International Suf- 
frage Alliance after the war, being the first woman to occupy the 
historic pulpit of Calvin. 








Her own speech of 
thanks to me I shall 
never forget. Mod- 
esty forbids me to 
repeat it, but it was 
quite perfect and con- 
tained just twenty- 
five words. O si sic 
omnes! When I re- 
flect on the extreme 
rarity of formal votes 
of thanks in America, 
the extreme brevity 
of the speeches made 
by chairmen, and the 
grace and charm of 
the little that they do 
say, I am prepared to 
adjudge your great 
country the most 
civilized in the world! 

Let me say here 
that the same verdict 
may surely be given 
—and more seriously 
—to the attitude of 
America to her wo- 
men. It is the habit 
of the older countries 
to say that American 
women are spoilt and 
to offer their condol- 
ences to~ American 
men. These condol- 
ences are not wanted, 
and as we ourselves 
become more civilized 
I think we shall cease 
to offer them. No 


doubt among her 
hundred millions of 


citizens, some selfish 
women and too self- 
sacrificing men may 
be found. Perhaps 
there are a few in 
Europe also? But 
for real fundamental 
respect, for comrade- 
ship and courtesy 
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combined, for sheer human decency, 
the relationship between American 
men and women, girls and_ boys, 
is the most civilized thing I have 
every struck. An American man 
will take care of a woman with- 
out pr rpetually rubbing in the fact 
of her sex, in a way that the 
men of no other nations do yet. (I 
speak of course of people in general— 
not of brilliant and agreeable excep- 
tions!) It is a very difficult thing to 
describe, for you Americans naturally 
take it for granted; but I feel that 
your men remember that women are 
generally less strong, physically, than 
themselves, and act on their knowl- 
edge ; but never “ remember ” that they 
are less able in other ways and there- 
fore to be treated as inferiors all 
‘round. On the contrary, their atti- 
tude suggests that women are superior 
in some points and that the least the 
men can do is to take care of them, 
and for them, in others. 

If there are women of other na- 
tions who say they do not like this 
treatment, I take leave to doubt 
whether they really know what they 
are talking about. And this I can the 
more easily believe that I doubt if there 
is any other country in the world 
where they would experience it, not 
from individual men—that of course 
they would—but from men in general, 
and as a customary thing. 

The women I met in Hot Springs 
had every right to public esteem. It 
is true that I chiefly saw the leaders, 
and women like Mrs. Frederic M. 
Paist, Mrs. John French, Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Miss Mabel Cratty and 
Miss Henrietta Roelofs would make 
their mark anywhere. But I met also 
some of their younger workers and of 
their rank and file membership and 
was equally impressed. I had heard a 
great deal, of course, of America’s 
aloofness from the Old World and de- 
sire to “ keep herself to herseli ” after 
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her experience of Eastern entangle- 
ments. I suppose I had heard the 
worst, for I was chiefly struck with 
the number of people who felt a deep 
responsibility for America’s power, 
wealth, and comparative immunity 
from the sufferings of the war. 

At Hot Springs, for instance, a 
resolution committing the student 
members to a continuance of the policy 
of sending relief to their fellow-stu- 
dents in the most suffering areas of 
Europe was carried unanimously. So 
also was a resolution to “ outlaw war,” 
presented to the whole Convention. I 
imagine that the entry of America into 
the League of Nations, though it is 
far more discussed in the Eastern 
States than we Europeans have any 
idea of, would meet with increasing 
opposition as one went West: but it 
was profoundly cheering to know that, 
in the East at least, there are many 
* good Americans ” who not only dis- 





Miss Royden at Hot Springs 
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cass but actively desire their country 
to share in 
ferences that, whatever their immedi- 
ate degree of success or failure, are 
slowly drawing the nations together. 

I found in America, and above all 
in American women, a passion for the 
cause of peace, at white heat. This was 
‘a great inspiration. I had heard it 
already from Jane Addams when she 
was in London. I realized it for my- 
self when I was in America. Ameri- 
cans may not like the League of Na- 
tions or 


the conventions and con- 


particular 
for 


approve any one 


form of organizing the world 
they do want and 
want it with an intensity that will 


bring them—AI_ believe— into such 


peace ; but peace 


world-politics as seem genuinely in- 
spired by a desire to bring it about. 
I do not know how far this is true 
of the men but I am confident that it 
is true of the 
* count ” for a great deal in America. 


women, and women 


A Word on American Education 
BELIEVE that a great deal more 


needs to be done, however, in the 
way of education. Encouraged by the 
plain speaking of the group of stu- 
dents from America who have declared 
that they are struck by the super- 
ficiality of American education, I— 
not so greatly daring—suggest that 
there is—shall I say?—room for im- 
provement here. There is too much 
respect for information, too little for 
the training of the mind. Students, 
even at the universities and even, I un- 
derstand, when doing post-graduate 
work, are expected to “do” 
“hours ” 
subjects. 


sO many 
on certain (too numerous) 
Such a system is surely out 
of place anywhere but in a school? 
What is wanted of a university edu- 
ration is not the acquiring of facts 
in a certain space of time but the 
knowledge how to use one’s mind, 
where to find facts and how to esti- 
mate and handle them. Even in Eng- 
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land, and far more in Europe where’ 
there is more culture” and __ less 
instruction than with us, the trial of 
memory in the knowledge of facts, as 
shown in answers to questions in an 
examination, yields, in post-graduate 
work at least, to a demonstration of 
ability to use knowledge and to handle 
books, as tested in the writing of a 
thesis. If America would not only cap- 
ture some of our profesors but adopt 
some few of our educational methods, 
I believe the result would be a public 
mind more apt to understand the 
genius of other nations. 


‘The Need for a Wide Culture 


UCH a public mind is eminently 
necessary to a real world peace, 
above all in the most powerful of the 
great nations. To desire peace is the 
first but not the last essential. Ameri- 
‘a, troubled by her immigration prob- 
lem and the flooding in of great num- 
bers of immigrants who do not always 
represent the best elements of the coun- 
try they come from and are, in any 
case, at a disadvantage in trying to fit 
themselves into a new and very differ- 
ent civilization, may very easily fall 
into the mistake of thinking that these 
older countries are hardly worth their 
understanding. To the “ hundred per 
cent ” American, the European may 
seem merely a “dago” and the Chr 
nese a “chink,” and the _ travelled 
American is not able to counteract this 
vulgar estimate of other civilizations 
unless he is helped by a wider culture 
diffused among the people at large 
through their schools and colleges. 
This is the more pressing that 
America is being forced to face the 
whole problem of race with an ur- 
gency and on a scale unknown else- 
where. Of all her difficulties—and 
there was both a coal strike and wide- 
spread unemployment in America when 
I was there—those connected with 
race questions seemed to me the most 


















deeply and painfully full of interest. 
And in Arkansas the race problem 
(which is the problem of the whole 
future world and not of America only) 
exists in its most difficult form. I was 
impressed by the amount of hard think. 
ing that Americans—both north and 
south—are putting into the question. 


America’s Dark Shadow 


W Kk hear, of course, of race- 
riots and lynchings, and I 


was more conscious of the dark 
shadow that hangs over America 
than I had at all expected to 
be. It 
tragic that people who worship the 
same God should worship Him in 
churches. I 


* colored ” 


seemed—and seems—to me 


“ white ” and “ colored ” 


preached myself in a 
church and I shall never forget that 
experience, The colored people were, 
in many cases, so nearly white. Their 
physique was so much more fragile 
than I had expected. I had always 
thought of the negro as a robust type, 
but here I saw many who looked tuber- 
And their attitude 
towards life was pitiful. To me, 
Christianity has always been an in- 


culous and frail. 


spiration and a spur: to them, obvious- 
ly, it isa consolation. They sang their 
beautiful “ spirituals” to me (and 
their singing far surpassed that in a 
“white” church), and in their songs 
I found no trace of rancor or revenge. 
I am told that this is the unfailing 
characteristic of negro songs. Is 
there in all the world a white race 
which has suffered so much and re- 
sented it so little? What constitutes 
superiority ? 

I realize that behind all those 
tabus ” that regulate the conduct of 
whites and blacks in the Southern 
States, there is the fear of intermar- 
riage. All that is most harsh in them 
is due to this and, this fear removed, 
& great cause of bad blood would van- 
ish. But is it possible to remove it? 


“ 
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Can two races live and work side by 
side and neither mix nor feel any fear 
of mixing? Is that practically pos- 
sible? Is there any way in which it 
can be done? If there were ne such 
fear, there would be no cruelty, for 
cruelty is the child of fear. And if 
America can arrive at such a modus 
vivendi she would place the puzzled 
world in debt. 

Or are those few people right who 
believe that the races nis and should 
mix? A daring speculation, truly, 
when the difference is so great as this 
—between black and white. Yet I 
found a few Americans brave enough 
to make it. Have they Scit nce behind 
them? Do we yet know enough to 
speculate? 

Some are at least trying to increase 
our knowledge. 
t mpt has hee n made to press a rather 
crude interpretation of Mendelism into 
Others are studying the evi- 
dk nc¢ for or ag unst the common opin- 
ion that the half-breed has “ the vices 
of both races and the virtues of 
neither,” and asking whether he is 
really what popular prejudice holds 
him or merely what popular treatment 


An interesting at- 


service, 


too often makes him. Others again— 
both black and white—are devoting 
themselves to the development of the 
potentialities of the colored people, by 


providing the means of education. 
A Problem of Common Concern 


E must needs look on with deep 

and anxious sympathy at your 
efforts. You have a right to expect 
that we, who also must face the whole 
color*problem some day, should watch, 
with a real effort to understand, your 
efforts to solve it. And with the 
memory of those dark faces before me, 
as I stood up to preach Christ in the 
* colored ” church in Arkansas, you 
will let me pray for those whose cour- 
age and clear-sightedness are trying to 
make for the negro a happier future. 














Why Yugo-Slavia Is a Good Risk 


The New Country Comprises One of Europe’s Richest Regions and Has 
Made a Speedy Recovery from War— American Bankers Have 
Loaned Her $25,000,000 for Railroad Bualding 


By Lurron A. WILKINSON 
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Knowing that during the negotiations which preceded the final agreement for a 
Yugo-Slav loan Mr. Wilkinson, who is well known as an author and publicist, had 
been asked by some of the interested parties to make a special investigation of the 
material and moral securities offered by the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, OUR WORLD asked him to explain to its readers the fundamental con- 
siderations involved in such a financial transaction. 
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N every period of depression two 
I distinct types of mind are stirred 

to action. 

By far the most articulate of the 
two is “the cleverly gloomy.” All 
Europe has been quivering under its 
wisdom, expressed eagerly and _ bril- 
liantly from lecture platform and 
through printing press abroad and in 
America, The Balkans especially 
have been the delight of the pessimists. 
The Balkan dangers have been pointed 
out until each danger must feel a sort 
of shame at its own nudity. The at- 
titude of many commentators on south- 
eastern Europe is comparable to that 
of a man standing among the ruins of 
northern France, asserting solemnly 
and wisely that weather conditions and 
the general processes of time will cause 
more bricks to tumble sooner or later. 
Those who are gloomy over the Bal- 
kans, like the hypothetical observer of 
the French ruins, overlook entirely the 
obvious fact that there is no partieular 
reason for sitting around and waiting 
until the bricks fall. 

To the other type of mind, more 
prosaic but not without its uses how- 
ever, it occurs that the simplest anti- 
dote for decay is building. 

Yugo-Slavia, which likes better to 
be called the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
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Croats and Slovenes, has just been ex- 
tended a loan of $25,000,000 by Amer- 
ican bankers. There was no charity 
involved, and there was no participa- 
tion by the government of the United 
States, other than approval by the 
State Department. The credit was 
made on a strictly business basis, and 
followed closely on the heels of similar 
loans to Czecho-Slovakia and the City 
of Prague, both of which have stood 
up well in the investment market. 

President Harding, Herbert Hoover 
and other thoughtful students of the 
international situation have said that 
in the finding of bases on which Ameri- 
can capital, in the form of private en- 
terprise, can undertake the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe lies the crux of the 
world economic problem. It may be 
interesting to examine the factors 
which made the obligation of Yugo- 
Slavia, a country so little known in 
America, a negotiable security. 

The primary point of inquiry in de- 
termining the wisdom of lending money 
to a country is the amount of physical 
assets possessed by the would-be 
debtor. These assets can take many 
forms, including natural resources and 
exportable crops or manufactured 
goods. 

Yugo-Slavia is, first of all, an agri- 
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cultural country. 


second among the 


world; in barley, 
sixth in Europe 
and tenth in the 
world ; in pot itoes. 
seventh in Europe 
and ninth in the 
worlds; in flax, 
fourth in Europe 
and eighth in the 
world. The plum 
crop of Yugo 
Slavia exceeds the 


combined plum 
crops of France 
and the United 


States, the next 
highest producers 


of plums. In 1921 


In the production 
of corn it ranks first in Europe and 
countries of the 
world; in wheat, fifth in Europe and 
eighth in the world; in rye, ninth in 
Europe and tenth in the world; in oats, 
fifth in Europe and seventh in the 
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in all Europe. 


Such foreign loans as the one de- 
scribed in this article represent a new 
departure in American banking. It is 
a promising development, another in- 
dication of the breaking down of the 
old barriers. the old isolation 1s 
such it is of interest, not only to the 
bankers of the great financial centers, 
but to the genera! investment public 
as well. This public. as is well known, 
has vastly increased during late years, 
partly as a result of the series of Lib- 
erty Loans: and now American capital 
in greatly varying amounts is going 
abroad to almost every corner of the 
earth. One of the most promising 
fields, of course, lies in the rich coun- 
try of Yugo-Slavia, but it is important 
for every one with savings to invest to 
know what security is back of such 
credit transactions, and to know how 
the security proposed may be evalu- 


official survey, 
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said in his report: 

“The Kingdom contains a greater 
variety of minerals useful to mankind 
than that of any other similar area 
Here one can find the 
ores of iron, chromium, cobalt, man- 
ganese, nickel, aluminum, lead, anti- 


mony and bismuth, 
copper, arsenic, 
sulphur, mercury, 
gold and silver, 
building and orna- 
mental stone, gyp- 
sum, kaolin, and 
clays, and prob- 
ably mica and as- 
bestos, in addition 
to which there are 
many mineral and 
hot water springs 
for commercial and 
therapeutic — pur- 
poses. 

* Of the organic 


minerals there are 








the export of = 
Seunes Wh we 
38,376 tons and doubled that of 1920. 
Grape growing and other fruit culture 
is highly developed. 

There are thirteen government sta- 
tions devoted to improving the breed- 
ing of horses and the livestock industry 
as a whole is extensive. In 1921 
Yugo-Slavia exported 22,228 head of 
horses, 451 colts, 108,214 cattle, 219,- 
554 swine, 135,608 sheep and goats, 
and 292,798 fowl. 

The government owns nearly 8,000,- 
000 of 18,000,000 acres of forested 
land. Pennsylvania, with approxi- 
mately the same area, had but 4,028,- 
198 acres of woodland, according to 
the U. S. census of 1920. 

An entire volume might be written 
on the mineral resources of Yugo- 
Slavia, and will be written on it soon. 
H. I. Smith, an American mining 


engineer who made an extensive and 
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bituminous shales, 
brown coal, lignite, 
anthracite, asphalt, graphite, oil and 
gas. 

* At no time since the conquest by 
the Turks has mining reached any 
general impetus, and the mineral ex- 
tracted has not depreciated to any ap- 
preciable extent the natural resources 
of the Yugo-Slav territory.” 

An important economic factor in 
determining the advisability of the 
loan was the fact that total exports 
for 1921 doubled those of 1920, show- 
ing a natural and quick tendency to 
recover from war’s interruption of 
progress and destruction of equipment. 

A second point on which the Amer- 
ican bankers had to satisfy themselves 
was the political security of the new 
country. They found that the for- 
mation of the Little Entente, unde? 
the leadership of Benes, the brilliant 
young premicr of Czecho-Slovakia, had 
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WHERE YUGO-SLAVIA HOPES TO DEVELOP A PORT 


The projected-rail line from Cattaro to Belgrade, for which provision would be made under 
the terms of an American loan recently offered on the market, would be the needed feeder of 
supplies for an excellent commercial harbor for world trade. The route for the railway, the 
most favored among several under consideration, would open up one of the most fertile agri- 
cultural regions of the reunited Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and would also make 
it easy to tap valuable mineral resources. The plan for this railroad is one of the means de- 
vised for getting around the conflict with Italy over the port of Fiume farther to the north on 





the Adriatic. Completion of its construction 


opportunity for peaceful economic dev 


led thoughtful men in Europe to ac- 
cept the Succession States as a vigor- 
ous new power rather than a subject 
for possible spoliation. The govern- 
ment of Yugo-Slavia had displayed a 
strong peaceful intent by patient and 
fair settling of bitter disputes with 
Italy and had evidenced its own belief 
in a tranquil future by reducing its 
army from 250,000 to 110,000, with 
an announced policy of further de- 
creases. Internal differences, incident 
to the amalgamation of Serbia with 
Croatia and Montenegro, — based 
mainly on strident minorities, and 


would mark the beginning of a new period of 
elopment and prosperity for Yugo-Slavia 


heralded with glee to the outside world 
by enemies of the New State, were 
found to have been much exaggerated. 
The writer does not pretend to be 
an expert on the League of Nations. 
He read the covenant and tried to read 
most of the favorable and unfavorable 
arguments in the early days, with con- 
siderable mental confusion as the net 
result. He can say with truth, how- 
ever, that the most impressive state- 
ment he ever heard about the League 
came from the lips of one of the men 
instrumental in the decision to lend 
Yugo-Slavia $25,000,000. 
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“One reason we believe that the 
political integrity of the Kingdom will 
be preserved,” this banker said, “ is 
because differences that might have 
meant war in the old days have recent- 
ly been settled smoothly through the 
machinery of the League of Nations.” 

As a matter of fact, the Allies have 
specifically guaranteed the existence in 
statu quo of Yugo-Slavia, and their 
whole strength is added to the value of 
the Little Entente as regards the coun- 
try’s boundaries. 

A third and absolutely requisite 
characteristic of a satisfactory debtor 
is the desire to be self-supporting. 
That trait can best be evidenced by 
uniform payment of obligations in the 
past. 

Serbia has never failed to meet the 
interest on any debt, paying always 
when and where due, and in the cur- 
rency stipulated. Even when her ter- 
ritory was almost completely over-run 
by the enemy during the war, she man- 
aged to find the cash with which to 
care for her obligations as they fell 


1 
ae, 


On Her Own Feet 


DDED to the clean financial 
Li record was a_ psychological 
one, established in the minds of 


Americans during the days after 
the armistice, when the greater 
part of Europe was in __ frank 


candidacy for charity. Yugo-Slavia 
was the first nation after Belgium to 
cry quits to the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and undertake the feeding 
of its own under-nourished children. 
While relief measures were still on the 
increase in many countries, Yugo- 
Slavia had begun, effectively and cheer- 
fully, to take care of her own after- 
War misery. 


rhe overpowering and deciding busi- 
ness reason for the loan to Yugo- 
Slavia was that the nation wanted the 
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money to put into an enterprise sure 
to add greatly to her own wealth and 
considerably to that of the whole sec- 
tion of Europe in which she is situate. 

W. S. Cow, an American engineer, 
had this to say of the Kingdom’s rail- 
roads in 1920: 


More Frightfulness 
66 RACTICALLY all of the 


' railway lines of old Serbia 
were very damaged, if 
not completely destroyed, during 
the war, and the destruction of the 
railways seemed to have been princi- 
pally directed toward the demolishing 
of the bridges, practically all of which 
over two meters in length were de- 
stroyed. The railway tracks were 
damaged in every possible way; the 
switches were blown up, the station 
buildings, freight warehouses and 
water stations destroyed, and all turn- 
tables were demolished and all shop fa- 
cilities destroyed. 


seriously 


Locomotives were 
destroyed in as many cases as possible 
and thousands of freight and passen- 
ger cars were burned or otherwise in- 
jured.” 

There is at present no railway line 
of low gradient between Belgrade and 
the Adriatic, and the liberated prov- 
inces which have been added to the 
Kingdom are not linked by adequate 
lines. Ten million dollars of the new 
loan is reserved by specific agreement 
for general railroad repairs, short 
lines, and port and terminal construc- 
tion. Another ten million is available 
only for beginning work on a low gra- 
dient, thoroughly modern line from 
Belgrade to the sea, terminating prob- 
ably at Cattaro. 

Cattaro is said by engineers to be 
one of the finest harbors in the world. 
The new railroad will make readily ac- 
cessible for export the grain and min- 
erals and foodstuffs of Yugo-Slavia, 
and the accompanying map shows. how 
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neighboring countries also will profit. 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, includ- 
ing rich Transylvania, and even Vien- 
na, are expected to find the new line 
a godsend. 

A delicate problem arose during 
the negotiation of the loan. There 
were natural reasons why the financing 
group would have liked to have all 
purchases for the building of the rail- 
road made in America. On the other 
hand, the representatives of Yugo- 
Slavia, just as naturally, wanted to 
purchase supplies and equipment wher- 
ever they could buy them cheapest. It 
was realized that it would have been a 
real hardship for us, when we were bor- 
rowing money in Europe to build our 
railroads, if we had been forced to 
make all our purchases in the lending 
countries, instead of building up our 
own steel and iron industries. A mu- 
tually satisfactory agreement was 
reached, which, while it gives the 
American bidder some preference, pro- 
tects the borrowers from inflated 
prices and allows them to develop their 
own basic industries. 


On the other hand, an American en- 
gincer will supervise the plans and the 
contract-letting of the new road. The 
government of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State is thereby relieved of all embar- 
rassment that might result from at- 
tempts from within the Kingdom to use 
the new appropriation, directly or in- 
directly, for the payment of political 
debts or other expensive wastages 
sometimes incident to construction 
work, a practice which, we may re- 
mark, is not confined to America. 

The loan is secured by a first mort- 
gage on the gross receipts of all Yugo- 
Slavian railways, including the new 
one, and a first charge upon all the net 
receipts of the State Monopolies (to- 
bacco, cigarette papers, kerosene, salt, 
stamp duties and matches), and of the 
Customs of the Kingdom. The net re- 
ceipts of the monopolies and customs 
are understood to mean the profits 
after service of pre-war debts. The 


government states that the gross rail- 
road income is free from any mort- 
gage, encumbrance or other charge 
whatsoever. 
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Constantine Chekrezi, a native 
interest in the struggle of his country for independence. 
graduating 
at Harvard. 
Washington. He is the author of “ Albania Past and Present,” published by Macmillan. 
His article takes on a particularly timely interest in view of recent developments in 
{lbania. The Government of the country wus recently recognized by the United States. 
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A Foundling of the League 


Albania Voluntarily Requested That the League of Nations Assume a 
Protectorate Over the Country—This Unprecedented Action Puts 
the Machinery of the League to a Searching and Difficult Test 


By Constantine CHEKREZI 
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THE CABINET 


Standing in the centre of the group is Ahmed 

Zogu, one of the men who has taken a vigor- 

ous part in Albania’s long fight for independ- 

ence. He is surrounded by the members of 
one of his cabinets 
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Albanian 


has long taken an intelligent and active 
He was educated in this 


he 


the 
at 


studied at 
Commissioner 


cific request of the 
Albanian Govern- 


ment itself. I be- 
lieve this is the 
first time in his- 
tory that a nation 
ever took such a 
step. Certainly it 


is the first time the 
machinery of the 
League of Nations 
was thus chal- 
lenged to produce 
definite results. 
Yet this event re- 
ceived practically 
no notice in the 
newspapers 
of America. There 
were brief news 
cables mentioning 
it: but no editor- 


‘jal comment that I 


know of. Prob- 
ably the thousands 
of Americans who, 
at one time or an- 


other, have hon- 
estly wanted to 
know what the 


League was ac- 
complishing 
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The virgin forests sweep up over hills bursting with mineral wealth 


or could accomplish never even heard 
of this unprecedented happening. Al- 
bania’s action really constitutes a test 
case, the first test case. As such it 
is tremendously important. If the 
League can successfully safeguard the 
waif which has thrown itself on the 
doorstep there will inevitably be es- 
tablished a precedent of achievement, 
a proof that the League of Nations 
really functions, and in a way mest 
vital to continued peace. If it fails 
in its protectorate, its prestige will be 
grievously injured. 

Albania did not take her remarkable 
step hastily or even desperately. It 
came as a natural conclusion of her 
experience with the League. As a mat- 
ter of record, since Albania was admit- 
ted to full membership of the League 
on December 17, 1920, she has been 
saved repeatedly from foreign inva- 
sion. This danger of invasion has 
been an ever-present one; one may haz- 


ard the opinion that, had it not been 
for the powerful protection of the 
League, Albania long ere this would 
have fallen a prey to her unscrupulous 
and avaricious neighbors. 

For the little country is a tempting 
field for exploitation. Great wealth 


lies under her soil. Green plains, 
whose surface has scarcely _ been 
scraped, lie near the coast. These 


plains give way to forests almost virgin 
as one moves inland. And the forests, 
in turn, sweep up over rugged hills 
bursting with mineral wealth. Albania 
lies just across the Adriatic from Italy 
whose markets are thus readily acces- 
sible to her. She is cramped in tightly 
between two active and acquisitive 
neighbors: Yugo-Slavia, on the north 
and east; and Greece on the south. In 
the flux of affairs since the war, in the 
furious scramble for concessions 
throughout the region, what, save 4 
powerful and conscientious body, inter- 
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national in character, could have saved 
her from harm? 

She has been saved from harm, thus 
far; and that fact in itself might serve 
as evidence for the defense in the 
League’s trial before mankind. To 
understand exactly what the League 
has assumed, however, in accepting this 
protectorate over Albania, a_ hasty 
sketch of the events leading up to it 
is necessary. 

Albania began her life as an inde- 
pendent state in a sorry manner. She 
entered the family of nations as a child 
born of hate, not of love, as a British 
publicist put it. She was cursed, at 
the time she declared her independence, 
because she complicated the whole Bal- 
kan question. It was deemed also that 
her step was inopportune because she 
chose a time so inconvenient that she 
almost brought about a general Euro- 
pean war. It was inopportune—for 
everyone but Albania. If a man sit- 


ting in the death house, waiting to be 
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hung, should suddenly discover a way 
of walking out into the sunlight a free 
man, it would be inopportune—for 
those who had decreed his death. Al- 
bania’s situation, in 1912, was that of 
a condemned man. The Balkan allies 
who had declared war on Turkey had 
made solemn arrangements among 
themselves for the partition of Turkey 
in Europe, and this included Albania, 
at that time. Just when the Allies 
were in reach of their goal, Albania 
(whose link with Turkey was really fic- 
titious) suddenly declared her inde- 
pendence. It is significant that this 
act there in the green mountains on 
the Adriatic caused the whole delicate- 
ly poised house of cards that was 
Europe to tremble alarmingly. 
Austria-Hungary and Italy had 
prepared for such an act on Albania’s 
part and were prepared to defend her 
claims. When Austria began to mo- 
bilize to this end, the Kaiser’s sword 
began to rattle reassuringly. The 





Railroads are sadly needed; this is the mode of transport at present 
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Czar of Russia saw his chance to pick 
up at last the defiance Austria had 
thrown in his face. He began to mo- 
bilize his proteges. The other great 
powers were with the Czar—there we 
have it. A house of cards, indeed! 
The World War was not to be, how- 


ever, until two years later. Great 
Britain offered her mediation, and 
trouble was averted. Albania was 


given her independence, but was placed 
under the collective protection of the 
six great Powers. A hated and de- 
spised little infant she was in the proud 
family of nations. She was looked 
upon with horror as the illegitimate 
child of Austrian diplomacy, with 
Italy figuring as the officious mid-wife. 

Because of this righteous feeling she 
was contemptuously left in charge of 
her two oddly mated sponsors. The 


— 


clause that placed her under the pro- 
tection of the six great Powers was ig- 
nored. She was turned over to the 
tender mercies of Austria and Italy. 
As was inevitable these two promptly 
Austria 
succeeded in importing an_ obscure 
German princeling, William of Wied, 
to rule over Albania as king. Italy 
bided her time, and when Austria went 
into the Great War at Germany’s side, 
Prince William was bundled back to 
Germany. Italy, now in full command 
of the situation, proceeded to arrange 
things to her liking. Not a very pleas- 
ant chapter, to be sure, but the second 
chapter is even more gloomy. 

As the Great War got under way, 
Italy, of course, was flustered by the 
conflicting demands made upon her, by 
Russia and the Allies on one hand, by 


began to squabble over her. 





As this street scene suggests, Albania’s need is for modern machinery 
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One of the piers at Valona, 


Germany and Austria on the other. 
Her grip on Albania slackened; and 
the Greeks, Montenegrins and Serb- 
ians crouching along Albania’s bor- 
ders, saw their chance. The little 
country was lacerated by one invasion 
after another. The Greeks took pos- 
session of southern Albania. The 
Italians, determined to get their share, 
seized the important port of Valona. 
Back and forth across the helpless 
country the foreign invaders wrestled. 
At the time of the armistice every foot 
of Albanian land was in the hands of 
either Italian or French troops. 
Albania, bleeding to death, looked to 
the Peace Conference to save her life. 
But this hope was swiftly crushed. It 
became known that her fate had been 
decided in advance at the famous secret 
Treaty of London of April, 1915. In 
that document’it had been decreed that 
she was to be finally dismembered. 
Italy, Serbia and Greece were to share 
her territory among them. The Ameri- 
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Albania’s most important port 





can delegation was the only one which 
opposed this preposterous solution; 
but after the disheartening deadlock, 
even the United States consented to 
compromise. It was agreed that Al- 
bania should become an Italian pro- 
tectorate, but that Greece’s claims 
over a strip of territory in southern 
Albania should be recognized. This 
agreement was bad enough but after 
the departure of the American dele- 
gation the remaining three Great 
Powers simply threw it into the dis- 
card. The plan of partition which had 
been the cause of the long deadlock was 
brazenly revived. ‘On January 20, 
1920, they presented Yugo-Slavia with 
their famous memorandum. By _ the 
terms of this pact Yugo-Slavia was to 
be compensated with Albanian lands 
for the loss of Fiume! The rest of 


Albania was allotted to Italy and 
Greece! 
This astounding action was like a 


thunder storm which clears the humid 
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and fevered air of a hot day in August. 
First of all it aroused the blazing in- 
dignation of President Wilson. In his 
celebrated Adriatic notes he came out 
openly in favor of Albania. He 
showed up the plan of partition for 
what it was. In the second place it 
roused the Albanian people to a last 
bitter effort to save their national life. 
In defiance of the Italian troops of oc- 
cupation they called a National Con- 
vention. A provisional constitution 
was drawn up, voted upon and 
adopted. A national government 
was established. Those elected to office 
were bound by oath to protect the 
country and its constitution against 
all invaders, including the troops of 
occupation, 


Freedom at Last 


HE people rose to arms. The 

smouldering fire of resentment 
against the Italian invaders broke into 
sweeping flames. Italian soldiers were 
daily isolated in the rugged country of 
the interior and imprisoned. So effec- 
tive were these tactics that the Govern- 
ment at Rome ordered that all troops 
be concentrated along the coast. But 
the retiring troops were pursued to the 
coast, and for the most part driven out 
of the country. The complete failure 
of the Italian policy in Albania 
brought about the fall of the Nitti 
Ministry. The new Government under 
Giolitti hastened to make peace with 
Albania and all the troops were with- 
drawn. In the meantime French 
troops were also withdrawn, and the 
first days of real freedom dawned 
in September, 1920. The coun- 
try had at last won its independ- 
ence in the face of almost universal 
opposition. 

The victory was made complete and 
official when three months later (in 
December, 1920), the League of Na- 
tions granted Albania full membership. 
Freed at last of foreign domination, a 


member in good standing of the inter- 
national family, Albania could now de- 
vote herself to the congenial task of 
putting her house in order. This work 
she carried on without molestation 
until the fall of 1921, when trouble 
descended upon her once more. 


A Strange Defense 


ee practically no warning 
Yugo-Slav troops, composed 
chiefly of Russian refugees, swept 
down on Albania and spread devas- 
tation through her northern prov- 
inces. The motive for this in 
vasion has never been clear. If 
there ever was a consciously formu- 
lated motive it was forever obscured 
by the defense which the Yugo-Slay 
representative put up when the case 
was brought to the attention of the 
League. This eloquent gentleman 
said that Yugo-Slavia could not be ac- 
cused of violating Albanian boun- 
daries, since Albania had no_ boun- 
daries! The League appealed to the 
council of Ambassadors in Paris and 
the result of this negotiation was that 
the boundaries which had been fixed 
in 1913 were reaffirmed. Yugo-Slavia 
still defiant, defied the authority of the 
League and refused flatly to withdraw 
her troops. Here surely was a definite 
test of the League’s machinery. The 
steps taken were direct and effective. 
An appeal was made to the Great 
Powers. The Powers extended formal 
recognition to the Albanian Govern- 
ment in order to invest it with inter- 
national authority. A virtual ulti- 
matum, backed by the power of Eu- 
rope, was delivered to Yugo-Slavia. 
Yugo-Slavia withdrew her troops. 
Furthermore, the League committee 
was empowered to keep close watch 
on the evacuation to prevent any eva- 
sions of the terms laid down. The re 
sult was that Yugo-Slav troops were 
all withdrawn by December. Peace 
reigns in the region now; a month or 
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so ago Yugo-Slavia and Albania ex- 


changed diplomatic representatives. 
Here we have pretty tangible proof 
that the League of Nations is a going 
concern. 

The story I have told, so sketchily, 
here also must make it apparent that 
Albania in finally throwing herself on 
the League of Nations, and asking 
that body to assume a_ protectorate 
over her, was acting quite logically. 
Of course it is not so much for pro- 
foreign aggression 
that Albania has applied to the 
The danger of that is vir- 


tection against 


Leagu . 


tually over. It is more because she 
now needs active assistance from the 
League in the internal reorganization 
of the country. She needs expert 
guidance in the shaping of herself into 
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Serbian prisoners taken during the mysterious invasion 





a nation, in finding a system of gov- 
ernment best suited to her people, 
in developing the wealth which 
her plains and forests and _ hills 
contain. Her finances are in a 
chaotic condition; and in other de- 
partments of domestic reorganization 
the riper experience of the older na- 
tions will be invaluable to her. 
Through the agency of the League of 
Nations this council is made avail- 
able. It is not unlikely that the lit- 
tle nation will be revived, and cured of 
its ailments, and put on its feet as an 
active participant in the world’s af- 
fairs. If the League succeeds in do- 
ing this it will be a creditable achieve- 
ment. Whether it will succeed or not 
is for time to show. It is an interest- 
ing test case. 
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On The Firing Line 


THE 
LEADER 
OF THE 
MAJORITY 


HERMANN MULLER 


He personifies the new Germany: a graduate of the old Volkeschule now the Chancellor of 
Germany. This exalted post was, in the old days, denied to any man, however able, w 

began his education in the “People’s School.” Miller, after passing through several classes 
in the higher school (Gymnasium), took a commercial training, and then, early in his career, 
devoted himself to the Social Democratic movement, and was active in Socialistic organizations. 
The Social Democratic Party gave him the editorship of the Volkszeitung in 1899; and when 
the party succeeded to power after the revolution Hermann Miiller was one of its chief officers. 
He next entered the Bauer Cabinet as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and from March unt'l June, 

1920, he was Chancellor of the German Republic 
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In Germany’s Dark’ Hour 











THE 
LEADER 

OF THE 
OPPOSITION 





DR. GUSTAV STRESEMANN 


The leader of the German People’s Party, Stresemann comes from the people. He was born on 
May 10, 1878. Through an early youth full of hardship he made his way to the University and 
acquired a many-sided literary education. Industrialists elected him as a member for the 
Vational Liberty Party in the Reichstag under the German Empire. After the revolution a vio- 
lent conflict developed around him in connection with the formation of the Democratic Party. 
The old Democrats, with radical tendencies, denied to Stresemann admission to the Party, be- 
cause during the War he had been one of the main defenders of the submarine campaign. 
Mainly through his initiative, the formation of the German People’s Party was carried through. 
He remains its spiritual leader to the present day 







































DR. RUDOLF BREITSCHEID 
One of the leaders of the Inde- 


pendent Social Democratic Party, 
born November 2, 1874, at 
Cologne, devoted himself, imme- 
diately after a course of study in 
political science at various Ger- 
man universities, to the career 
of a writer. In 1912 he en- 
tered the Social Democratic 
Party. When in the course of the 
war, the Social Democratic Party 
split on the issue of ratification 
of the war credits, he went over 
to the radical wing which soon 
constituted itself as the Indepen- 
dent Social Democratic Party. He 
is regarded as a candidate for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
case. the Independent Social 
Democratic Party should enter 
the Government 








WILHELM MARX 


The present leader of the 
German Center Party, is at 
present President of the 
Senate in the Oberland 
Assembly in _Diisseldorf. 
He has been a member of 
the Reichstag for a long 
period. He was born Jan. 
uary 15, 1863. He is a man 
of high education, without 
strong emotions, and a true 
son of the Catholic Church, 
Since Erzberger’s death the 
leadership of the Center 
Party has come into his 
hands, and in case Wirth 
ceases to be Chancellor, he 
might in all probability 
take back this leadership 
himself 








HERGT 


Deputy Hergt is the leader 
of the German National Peo- 
ple’s Party, the extreme oppo- 
sition to the present govern- 
ment. From fugust, 1917, 
to November, 1918, he was 
Prussian Finance Minister in 
Berlin. When the German 
National People’s Party de- 
veloped after the revolution 
out of the old Conservative 
Party, he was its chairman. 
His stubborn way of insisting 
on all the old privileges of 
Imperial Germany — usually 
calls forth stormy opposition 
from the Radical Parties of 
the Left on the occasions of 
his speeches in the Reichstag 








DR. CARL WILHELM 
PETERSEN 


The leader of the Democratic 
Party, born on January 31, 1868, 
in Hamburg, is a descendant of an 
old Hamburg patrician family, 
which has enjoyed senatorial rank 
for several decades. As a compara- 
tively young man, Mr. Petersen, 
then a lawyer, entered the Hamburg 
Parliament and, in contrast to the 
tradition of his family, took a place 
in the Left Wing of the Liberal 
Party. Shortly after the revolu- 
tion Petersen was chosen to the 
Hamburg Senate, in which he re- 
mained in the revolutionary re- 
elections 











Hungary Awaits “Der Tag’’ 


Austria Is Unreconciled to the Loss of Her Former Possessions and All 
Classes of Her People Look Forward Confidently to the Day When 
the Old Empire Will Be Reunited 


By Hamitron Fish ArMstTrone 


HUUUALUAN{ULUUUULUULALUAMUUUUALAULUUUUURLAAGULUUULUOUAEUUSUALGUUUUU UGE SAAULLGUOUU UU EREMAEU AULA UU ELUM LEU {VERANO 
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A RRIVING in Budapest is like and Slovenes. In Budapest it is al- 
coming back to yesterday from ways the same forlorn picture of 
tomorrow. In Belgrade peo- Charles, the frame draped with a whisp 

ple talk only of the city they of dusty black crepe. One king, 

will have in ten years, when their grandson of Black George the pig- 
new hotels and office buildings will have dealer, leads toward to-morrow. The 

been finished, when their streets will other, son of a house that ruled a 

have changed from Turkish cobble- thousand years, died yesterday in 

stones to asphalt, when an American’ exile on the island of Madeira, the 
loan will have given them a railway of — victim of stupid and selfish followers. 
their own to their own Adriatic port, To say that the Magyars are in no 
when a new generation of politicians particular reconciled to the territorial 
will have learnt to bring peace and arrangements of the Treaty of the 
productivity out of the present ad- Trianon which reduced their country 

ministrative tangle of the new Yugo-_ to less than half its former size is a 

Slav state. platitude with which the press bureaus 
In Budapest people remind one how’ of the various Succession States have 

gay the cabarets used to be before the made us familiar. Platitudes are not 

war, and shake their heads as they re- necessarily true; but this one is. From 
call what gay crowds the May races’ the Regent and the Prime Minister to 
used to attract at the jockey club; the head of the largest bank in Buda- 
they tell glum stories of the pranks _ pest, the leaders of Hungary vow that 
played by the fickle Hungarian ex- they will never accept the terms which, 


change, and point out regretfully the under compulsion, they have accepted. 
great hulk of their half-deserted Par- That so far I should have used the 


liament building, whose thousand win- word never only once is highly unnat- 
dows stare in blank amazement across’ ural. It is the word which recurs most 
the deserted Danube to where, on often in the conversation of all Hun- 
Buda’s opposite heights, the baroque garians. When I was in Budapest 
palace of the Hapsburgs stands only — carly this summer it stared from every 
partly tenanted and supremely deso- fence and wall where posters of the 
late. various political parties had _ been 

In Belgrade every shop-window has _ stuck up to persuade voters to support 
a picture of young King Alexander this or that irrevocably patriotic can- 
and his bride, the first royal couple didate in the coming elections. “ Nem, 
of the triune state of Serbs, Croats nem, soba!” they uniformly pro- 
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claimed, referring to the treaty set- 
tlement—** No, no, never!” <A pop- 
ular American song used to tell us that 
never is a long, long time. Hungar- 
jans, however, thing differently. 


All Back Some Day 
“How long will it be before you 


have back your lost lands? ” I 
asked Count Apponyi, by common con- 
sent Hungary’s leading citizen, the 
man who was counted on—in vain—to 
save his country at the Peace Confer- 
ence. He had just told me that Hun- 
gary would never submit—never, 
never, never! 

“T am an old man,” he replied, 
“and it is possible I may not live long 
enough to see Hungary restored. But 
that day 1s coming. My son will cer- 
tainly see it.” 

“And how much of your former 
territory do you think you will prob- 
ably get back? ” I asked. 

“ All,’ Count Apponyi said. “ Al- 
ready the Slovaks hate the Czechs 
more violently than we do. The north 
will come back to us first. But the 
south will follow soon. The western 
Croats will not for long tolerate the 
preponderance of the inferior oriental 
They will turn back to us 
as surely as morning follows night.” 
He waved his hand as he spoke, almost 
as though what he desired were al- 
ready accomplished. 

Some Magyars ask rather less than 
does Count Apponyi. Julius von Wal- 
der, president of the largest Budapest 
savings bank and head of the associa- 
tion of Hungarian bankers, thinks 
that Hungary paid her reparations by 
giving up large slices of territory. 
That done, and the war score cleared, 
he thinks it would be nice for Hungary 
to have the lands in question back 
again. Half of them, however, would 
satisfy him for ten years at any rate. 

Talk with any considerable number 
of the leading men in Hungary and 


Serbians. 


you will be struck by one strange 
phenomenon. Individually they may 
consider themselves conservatives or 
liberals or radicals, but when it comes 
to foreign policy they all have the 
same iudée five. It became a sort of 
game with me in Budapest to pursue 
the conversation until the strain got 
too great and the truth was blurted 
out. Count Bethelen, for instance, is 
the responsible head of the Magyar 
government. When I visited him, he 
began by telling me of the conciliatory 
course his government had pursued in 
all its dealings with Hungary’s new 
neighbors—neighbors who, as he ex- 
pressed it with a great show of feeling, 
refuse to trust us.” Before an hour 
was up he was rapping the corner of 
the desk to emphasize his statements 
that the Czechs and Roumanians and 
Yugo-Slavs are of inferior stock and 
have no moral right to individual na- 
tionhood. 


ae 


Hungarian Mentality 


HE fact is that Hungarian psy- 

chology is something entirely 
special and different from any other, in 
Europe or elsewhere. It is difficult for 
a visitor to understand it. Before 
the war very few visitors ever did un- 
derstand it. Budapest was a pleasant 
town, with good hotels, a promenade, 
tokai wine and a charming society. 
As hosts and conversationalists the 
Magyars are delightful. And there 
was about Hungary, in the minds of 
the usual visitors, a vague memory 
of Kossuth—Kossuth the Liberator. 
It was forgotten that the liberty Kos- 
suth fought so bravely to win was lib- 
erty for his own race alone, liberty to 
exploit others for the benefit of free 
Hungary. 

To-day, confronted by the actuali- 
ties of the peace treaties which clipped 
from Hungary all its subject prov- 
inces, leaving the brain accustomed to 
directing without a body to do its bid- 
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ding as of old, the Hungarian is stu- 
pefied and furious. He simply cannot 
conceive of the Czechs and the Slovaks 
and the Italians and the Roumanians 
and the Serbs, all long his workmen, 
working for themselves and governing 
themselves. 

* You have put the blacks above the 
whites,” one of Hungary’s statesmen 
said. “All those people you Ameri- 
cans made into nations at Paris are 
black, and you have put them above 
us who are the outposts of white civ- 
ilization, the shield and buckler of the 
West against the barbarous East.” 


A House of Cards 


HAT sentence lets us see a flash 
of the real Hungarian mentality, 
the mentality which used so to mad- 
den the leaders of the subject nation- 
alities when they repaired to Budapest 
to take their futile part in the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. It was that 
mentality which in the end made all 
talk at the 
“carving up ” the Austro-Hungarian 
The 
Empire fell apart like a house of cards 
because the had 
the force of the component parts, dis- 
erganized though they were, was su- 
perior to that authority 
which had so long reigned over them. 
The statesmen of Hungary do not 
see this, nor do they realize that the 
nationalistic development in’ which 
they were caught is still proceeding. 
The surrounding long pro- 
claimed to be hopelessly inferior, are 
tasting freedom and are finding it, if 
not wholly good, at least better than 
what they knew before; more impor- 
tant, they are learning the mechanics 
of self-government, which before they 
had no oportunity to practice. They 
are far from expert, though here and 
there a man like Eduard Benes shows 
that opportunity often finds the man. 
But they are making a beginning. 


peace Conference about 
Empire so many empty words. 
when 


moment come 


damaged 


races, 


What the Magyar really forgets 
when he puts up his defiant * No, no, 
never!” in his railroad - stations 
and inside his cabs is. that with every 
day and every month the tide is turn- 
ing more against him, There are po- 
litical troubles in Croatia, but they will 
not disrupt Yugo-Slavia; there are 
administrative troubles in Slovakia, 
but they are not a shadow of what 
they were a year ago. And every day, 
every month, the disparity between 
Magyar abilities and _ experience 
and the abilities and experience of 
the former subject. peoples is de- 
creasing. 

“Ten years will give us a. new Bel- 
grade,” said Premier Bashitch of 
Yugo-Slavia to “and it will 
give us a new political generation, 
with some fighting, 
fighting.” 

Ten years will not see Belgrade the 
equal of Budapest. Ten years will not 
see a body of Serb or Czech or Rou- 
manian statesmen as polished as that 
turned out by the old Hapsburg school. 
Ten years may see Budapest coming 
back as the commercial metropolis of 
Central Europe. Ten years may even 
see changes here and there in the Hun- 
garian frontiers as drawn in the tur- 
moil of Paris. 


me, 


experience in 


The ‘Superiority Complex” 

BY unless they also produce a 

change in the “ superiority com- 
plex ” of the Hungarian leaders these 
ten years will not really see Hungary 
in a better position than she is in to- 
day. She must now co-operate instead 
of ordering; she must 
by persuasion and merit instead of 
by monopoly and privilege. So far she 


now _ sell 


has learnt none of this. She is 80 
angry that she cannot think. She 


must begin to think, soberly and 
coolly, if she is not to see her present 
situation change, not for the better 
but for the worse. 
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The Credit of the Nations 


The Cost of the War Can Only be Met When the Lands of Great Potential 
Wealth Are Developed—This Development Can Take Place if We 
“Loan Credit” to Those Nations 


By Arruur BuLiarp 


{tint fn UULAULULEEUUUUA DOUG ATE NEE 


In the first article of this series on the Credit of the Nations which appeared in 
July. Mr. Bullard argued that Credit is the foundation of our modern economic life = = 
and that to lose faith in the solvency of the Great States would be a disaster worse = = 
than the War. In the second article he discussed how America has in the past met : 
her War Debts and how the financial genius of Alexander Hamilton saved this country, = 
after the Revolution. from bankruptcy. In the concluding article of the series Mr. 
Bullard argues that Hamilton’s fundamental idea—that wealth is most rapidly created = 
by the development of frontierlands—contains a constructive suggestion to help us A 
today in the handling of the Inter-Allied Debt. = 


MMU 


Il. WHAT HAMILTON WOULD DO 


HE condition of International be refitted! Here is need, crying 
| Finance is far too chaotic to aloud to all the idle factories of the 
low us to hope that any one world to begin work at full speed, but 
panacea will cure all our ills. Wemay hardly a freight car of commerce 
be very sure, however, that if Alex- crosses the frontier. 
ander Hamilton were alive today he Russia offers not only a market for 
would tell us that in the intens- manufactured goods, but also wonder- 
ive development of under-capitalized ful prospects for capital investment. 
countries lies our best hope of relief. Her unsurveyed natural resources are 
This idea was his contribution to the equal, if not superior, to anything our 
paying-off of our Revolutionary Debt. North American Continent had to of- 
It would be his policy in our present fer. Such familiar products as coal 
situation. and oil and iron and wood pulp, such 
Of the many territories, where we rare metals as platinum, and stones 
may confidently expect a rapid crea- like malachite and lapis lazuli. Forest 
tion of new wealth, through the open- wealth that has not been measured, 
ing up of virgin resources, Russia is wasted water-power, irrigatable des- 
an outstanding example. This vast erts—all waiting for the fertilization 
country is from the view point of of capital and the enterprise of man 
manufactured products a vacuum. to start harvests so rich as to make 
Her accustomed imports have been us very quickly forget the losses of 
stopped since 1914. She lacks every- the War. Yet today—in spite of 
thing that wears out. Railroad equip- noisy negotiations — the Bolsheviki 
ment, electrical appliances, printing have succeeded in tempting very little 
presses, clothes, foot wear, copper capital into the territory they control. 
wire, medical and industrial chemicals Russia is a striking and tragic ex- 
—all the commodities of modern civili- ample of what happens to a great 
zation. Neéarly 200,000,000 people to country when its credit is ruined—an 
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object lesson to those who lightly pro- 
pose “ repudiation ” as a solution to 
our present problems. 


Wilful Bankruptcy 


ENIN was quite logical from his 

point of view in his financial 
edicts. In their attack on Capitalism, 
the Bolsheviki struck first at Credit. 
Their repudiation of Russia’s Debt was 
an attempt to cut a vital artery of*the 
International Financial System. With 
real astuteness, by depreciating all 
capital assets, by scattering the old 
Gold Reserve, they created a situation 
of exceeding difficulty for any future 
Minister of Finance who may want to 
bring Russia back into the financial 
system of the rest of the world. 

This is a point we must never forget 
in thinking of the reconstruction of 
Russia. The present Government has 
voluntarily brought about a condition 
which the rest of the world calls 
“bankruptcy.” Any group which 
might succeed in winning power from 
the Bolsheviki would find the Treasury 
empty, the revenue from taxation al- 
most nil—the national credit ruined. 

No one can prophesy the course of 
events in Russia. Of only one thing 
we can be sure: there will be change— 
either by evolution or revolution. 
Sooner or later—in the fullness of 
time—there will be a Government in 
Russia which will want to do business 
with the rest of the world and with 
which we will want to do business. 
Even if it is composed of ideal states- 
men it will find its financial condition 
desperate. It will probably be short- 
lived unless it can show quick and 
definite ameliorations. Suppose the 
change should come now, the new Gov- 
ernment, even if the new harvests are 
all that any one hopes, would be faced 
by tremendous expenses to rehabilitate 
the railroads in order to move food to 
the districts that are famine-stricken. 
It could not maintain itself long un- 


less it was able to secure prompt and 
generous credits—credits of a magni- 
tude which no private bankers would 
be likely to risk. 

Yet in spite of the fact that the 
Bolsheviki have for the moment ruined 
Russia’s financial standing, she has a 
better basis for credit than the highly 
industralized countries, which are now 
in our debt. As Hamilton saw, with 
his amazing clairvoyance, it is in the 
opening up of undeveloped resources 
that wealth is produced most easily 
and quickly. 

In contrast with Russia, consider 
Belgium. Her natural wealth is being 
fully worked. The only thing she can 
count on to pay off her debts is the 
margin she can save out of her pro- 
duction over her necessary consump- 
tion... Her annual increment of wealth 
is definitely limited. Belgium—and it 
is the same with the other industrial- 
ized countries of Europe—is like an 
artisan, who works steadily at a fixed 
wage. It is only by self-denial and 
thrift that he can save anything to 
meet a debt. Russia is like one of our 
frontiersmen of half a century ago, 
who had just taken out a quarter sec- 
tion. By simply clearing the ground, 
he tripled and quadrupled its value— 
and there was always the chance that 
lie might uncover a gold mine or strike 
oil. If Russia had a Government as 
good as that of Belgium, she would be 
a better “ credit risk.” 


The Export of: Capital 
HEN Lenin and 


denounce the 
they have in 
Capitalistic 
that overthrew the independence 
of Morocco. International High 
Finance persuaded the Sultan to mort- 
gage his domains and taught him all 
sorts of new vices to waste the bor- 
rowed money, and then the politicians 
presided at the foreclosure. Such 
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struggles for politico-financial invest- 
ments now fill the Near and Far East 
with threats of War. 

The Export of Capital, however, 
has not always been so iniquitous. 
Our own industrial development was 
rendered possible by the large Import 
of Capital from Europe. We do not 
consider ourselves to have been en- 
slaved thereby. We had an immense 
expanse of territory, full of potential 
wealth. If its development had had to 
wait on capital of our own creation— 
the surplus we could have accumulated 
from year to year by consuming less 
than we produced—the process would 
have been very slow. Fortunately we 
were able to borrow the savings of the 
Old World. Because we put this bor- 
rowed capital to work at wealth-pro- 
ducing enterprises—instead of squan- 
dering it on court gayeties, as the Sul- 
tan did—and because of the rapid in- 
crease of wealth in putting new terri- 
tory under exploitation, we were 
easily repaying the debt. Even if the 
War had not reversed the books, we 
would probably have bought in all our 
outstanding obligations within this 
decade. Our heavy borrowing during 
this period of industrial expansion was 
the soundest kind of finance—heneficial 
alike to us and to those whose savings 
we borrowed. 


Putting the Debt to Work 
HE Inter-Allied Debt is now bila- 


teral. If—and as soon as—there 
isa Government in Russia which wants 
to enter into the economic life of the 
world and which succeeds in establish- 
ing confidence in its financial good 
faith, there will be an opportunity to 
relieve somewhat the present tension 
in International Finance. By making 
the Debt three-cornered the currents 
of commerce might be re-started. 
Russia—if her Government won 
confidence—might then issue long 
term bonds and with them purchase 





from us some of the obligations we 
now hold against the Associated Na- 
tions. This would give Russia an im- 
mediate credit with which to buy the 
manufactured goods of Europe. <A 
market would be created in Russia, 
which would very quickly put an end 
to unemployment in Western Europe. 
It would give “buying power” to 
those who are in need. We would find 
that. the money we have advanced to 
Europe was secured not by the meager 
margin of the annual savings of the 
industrialized nations, but by the 
vast undeveloped natural resources of 
Russia. 

The details of such a credit con- 
version lie, of course, in the province 
of the financier and statesman, but a 
few suggestions will make the proposal 
more concrete. 


How to do it 


F, for example, a French payment of 

$10,000,000 was due to our Treas- 
ury on January 1, 1923, the Russian 
Government—which we assume to have 
reestablished confidence—might buy 
the obligation from us, with its own 
bonds for that amount, payable in 
1955. This would give the Russian 
Government “ purchasing power” on 
the French market. The railroad ad- 
ministration could at once place orders 
for the equipment it needed. French 
manufacturers, who now find their 
products excluded from this country 
by tariff and from most of Europe by 
depreciated currency, would find a 
market where they would be paid in 
dollars. 

Or, if a private factory in Moscow 
wished to purchase cotton weaving ma- 
chines, which could best be obtained 
in England, its managers would go 
about placing the order, bickering 
over price, in the regular way. When 
the time came to pay, the Russian im- 
porter would buy credit from its own 
government—purchase some of these 
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new Russian Bonds to meet the bill. 
The Exchequer in London would buy 
these Russian bonds from the British 
exporter, hand them over to our 
Treasury and the transaction would 
be credited to the British Debt ac- 
count in dollars. 

For our own—as well as for Rus- 
sia’s—protection, it would be neces- 
sary to have some agreement with the 
Russians which would assure us that 
these new Bonds of theirs were issued 
only against imports of productive 
capital commodities. If there were 
large imports of luxuries under this 
arrangement—similar to those which 
made the borrowing of the Sultan of 
Morocco so disastrous—our security 
would be worthless. But if the trans- 
actions were wisely controlled, mate- 
rially contributing to the industrial 
development of Russia, adding to her 
real wealth and to her capacity to cre- 
ate new wealth, the security would be 
worth a great deal more to us than 
most of what we now hold. 

Russia would not be paying other 
people’s war debts. For every bond 
she issued to us, she would receive full 
value. We could not afford to see her 
cheated. She would re-capitalize her- 
self in a generation, securing credit 
when most needed, instead of very 
gradually building up a capital re- 
serve from her own shattered produc- 
tive system. Her recovery would be 
rapid, instead of terribly slow. 


A Rebirth of Russia 
As the capitalization of Russia, by 


such a transfer of existing credits, 
progressed, as her railroads were re- 
paired, her agricultural equipment re- 
placed, her mines re-opened, her fac- 
tories recreated, she would begin to 
produce a surplus’once more. By ex- 
ports she would establish less arti- 
ficial credits on the International Ex- 
changes. Within a few years she 
could begin to meet the service of her 





debt to us. The speed with which she 
could take this first step towards sol- 
vency would depend on the wisdom 
used in investing the credits supplied 
to her by America. Her payments to 
us would be in raw materials, in ac- 
counts established in other countries 
by her exports, and credits created 
here by the sale of stock in her reviy- 
ing industrial enterprises to our pri- 
vate investors—forms of payment 
most easy for us to absorb. And all 
payments received would be a relief to 
our Treasury in taking up the Liberty 
Loans. 

Within a generation, Russia would 
be a rich and prosperous country, with 
a debt well within her capacity to han- 
dle—as we were in 1900— instead of 
a poverty-stricken country, begging 
bread. Russia, even more than the 
rest of the world, would be the bene- 
ficiary. 


Effect in Europe 
GREEMENT on such an ad-" 


justment of the debt situa- 
tion, giving Russia credit for re 
stocking and for the development 


of her economic system, would 
offer immediate relief to Western 
Europe. There are many elements 


in the present trade depression, of 
which the most important is the fact 
that many accustomed markets can- 
not afford to buy, because of depre- 
ciated currency. This project would 
allow Russia, whose ruble is now 
worthless, to do business in Europe on 
a dollar basis. 

The results of giving “ purchasing 
power ” to such undeveloped countries 
as Russia, by transferring to them 
credits which are now in a state of 
“ suspended animation ” would be far- 
reaching. Debts can not—with the 
best will in the world—be paid out of 
thin air. They can not without im- 
poverishment be paid out of accumu- 
lated capital. They must be paid out 
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of current earnings. Debts are at a 
discount in times of depression. 

In order to pay a debt, to preserve 
its credit, a government must raise the 
money by taxation. The receipts from 
taxation depend on the prosperity 
of the people. It is obviously harder 
for the European nations to pay their 
debts when their factories are closed, 
their people unemployed. So if we 
wish to help them meet their obliga- 
tions, it is necessary for us to help 
them back to prosperity. 

Let us take England as an example 
—the conditions are nearly similar in 
Belgium, France and Italy. The Brit- 
ish Government has announced its in- 
tention to pay off its debt to us. To 
do so it must raise large sums from 
its citizens by taxation. It is gener- 
ally admitted that their tax rate is 
very high. The Government can not 
increase the volume of its tax receipts 
unless the volume of business increases. 

Russia needs a large fleet of river 
steamers and English ship yards— 
which are now idle—have had especial 
experience in this line of construction. 
If Russia were loaned “ purchasing 
power” from our stock of idle and 
unproductive credits, it would not only 
allow her to reconstitute her river 
transportation, but it would bring 
prosperity to English ship yards, in- 
crease their taxable earnings, and by 
so much ease the situation of the 
British Exchequer. 

Russia is, of course, only one ex- 
ample of the many under-capitalized 
countries, which could produce wealth 
much more quickly if furnished with 
adequate credit. Russia is a good ex- 
ample because of her size and vast po- 
tentialities, but for the moment a 
bad example because of her unstable 
political condition a consideration 
which will always veto credit transac- 
tions, except on an utterly speculative 
basis. Nothing much can be done for 
Russia now. 








Other Frontiers 


UT it is not necessary to wait for 

the stabilization of Russia before 
making a start at credit adjustments, 
along the line of Hamilton’s policy— 
adjustments which, by opening up 
new sources of wealth, would-at once 
have their effect in restarting the eco- 
nomic life of the world. There are 
other corners of the Globe besides 
Russia which are undeveloped. Prac- 
tically all of Eastern Europe, from 
Finland down to the Balkan Peninsula 
is—from the industrial point of view 
—frontierland. Yugo-Slavia, for in- 
stance, has just floated a large loan in 
this country from private bankers to 
finance railroad development. <A very 
large part of the so-called “ colonial 
world ” and of the territory now held 
under Mandate offer sound markets 
for the investment of capital. If the 
necessary credits could be made avail- 
able for giving China an adequate sys- 
tem of transportation and communi- 
cations it would increase the earning 
power of the world stupendously. 


“arning Debt vs. Idle Debt 


N its simplest terms the nub of the 

problem is to convert the present in- 
ternational debts—which are unpro- 
ductive dead-weights — into credits 
which will earn. By this Yugo-Slav 
loan we increased the amount of out- 
standing indebtedness. It would be 
sounder finance to put the existing 
credits to work. Any project for in- 
dustrial development, in no matter 
what corner of the world, which can 
be shown to offer prospects of pro- 
ductivity and which is now being held 
back by lack of capital can be fitted 
into the scheme. South Africa or 
South America—it makes no differ- 
ence. If we can help any country in 
starting real wealth-producing enter- 
prise by selling them some of the credit 
we now hold against industrialized 
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Surope in exchange for their own 
bonds, guaranteed by a lien on the 
prospective wealth to be derived from 
opening up new resources, it improves 
our security and, by starting again 
the processes of exchange, it relieves 
the present situation. 

It is not a case of whole-hog-or- 
none. It is entirely possible, and in- 
deed preferable, to take one step at a 
time. Of all the many demands for 
credit which are now at hand, it is 
possible to pick out the one where the 
security is rated highest and try out 
the scheme in a small way. All that 
is necessary is an amendment to the 
present Refunding Act, which would 
permit the members of the Refunding 
Commission to trade in securities. It 
would mean that everyone seeking 
credit—governments and private en- 
terprises—would come to us, who own 
more credit than we know what to do 
with. Those in search of credit would 
bid against each other and we would 
quickly arrive at a good estimate of 
the value of the securities in our 
strong box. Gradually at first, per- 
haps more rapidly later on, we would 
be converting the credit paper we now 
hold against the Governments associ- 
ated with us in the War, into securi- 
ties based on productive enterprise— 
the only really sound investments that 
have ever been invented. 

The immediate effect of such a pol- 
icy toward the Inter-Allied Debts 
would be to kill the present paralyzing 


doubt—to find an escape from the 
dilemma of this difficulty on the one 
hand of honoring outstanding obliga- 
tions and on the other the disaster of 
repudiation. By offering a prospect 
of paying off the debts, within a rea- 
sonable time, it would put an end to 
the talk of Cancellation. This dis- 
credit cast on the Credit of the Na- 
tions is the weakest point in our tot- 
tering economic structure. Unless 
there is agreement on a feasible plan 
for honoring international financial 
obligations, discussion of repudiation, 
fear of defalcation, is inevitable. 
There can be no private commercial 
confidence when Great States plead 
bankruptcy. 

The detail gains of such a policy— 
the assistance to under-capitalized 
countries—would be great, but of in- 
finitely more importance would be the 
general revival of business enterprise, 
the feeling that in fact we were recov- 
ering from the wounds of the war, the 
conviction that after all our civiliza- 
tion is a going concern—all the in- 
tangible values implied in the phrase 
“the re-establishment of confidence.” 

Within a generation the greatest 
part of the War Debts would have 
been liquidated and most of the na- 
tional internal loans called in. The 
losses of the War would have been 
made good and the Credit of the Na- 
tions—the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion—more firmly established than 
ever before. 
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What Europe Needs 


An Intermnew with Eduard Benes the Brilliant Young Premier oj 


(zecho-Slovakia, Who Is Now One of the Most Influential 
Statesmen in Europe 


By Herman Bernstein 
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Herman Bernstein has long been known as an interpreter of Russia and her litera- 
ture to this country. He has translated many books and plays of Russian authorship, 
and is the author of numerous books on international topics for the most part those 
which concern Russia and her neighbors. He has had wide experience as European 
correspondent for the New York Times and the New York Herald, in which field of 
activity he is credited with bringing to light the famous “ Willy-Nicky” secret cor- 
respondence. He is at present traveling through the disturbed section of Europe 
which includes Czecho-Slovakia and the other newly created states. He will contribute 
two other articles based on his observations to subsequent numbers of Our World. 





466 TIS a mistake to think that the 
reconstruction of Europe can 
come through the reconstruc- 

tion of Russia. 

“The Genoa conference has shown 
it. The Hague conference now con- 
firms it. 

“The trouble is that there has not 
yet been advanced any definite con- 
structive program for the rebuilding of 
Europe. Genoa has proved it. The 
Hague confirms it. 

“Thirty-four nations came to the 
Genoa conference with the intentions, 
but without any program. Even Lloyd 
George’s program—the only more or 
less definite plan—was inadequate. 

“My plan of the Little Entente 
was conceived for the purpose of es- 
tablishing peace and friendship with 
our neighbors. After we have signed 
our treaties, nothing can happen in 
Central Europe without us or against 
us. We are as strong as the ancient 
Austro-Hungarian empire ever was. 

“ The main problem in Europe is not 
Russia but Germany. 

“ There must be a complete political 
and economic agreement between Great 


Britain and France. Only that would 


bring peace and stability to Europe.” 

These striking statements were made 
to me in Prague by Dr. Eduard Benes, 
the Premier of Czecho-Slovakia, the 
foremost of Europe’s younger states- 
men. 

Though Dr. Benes represented a 
new state—one of the smaller states 
of Europe—he was nevertheless one of 
the most conspicuous and influential 
factors at the conference in which he 
participated. He is daring, pictur- 
esque, constructive, practical. “Even 
his enemies admit his courage and his 
genius, 

Benes, the father of the Little En- 
tente—a sort of United States of 
Europe—believes in force—in the 
force of friendship united for peace. 
He realized that the strength of his 
country lay first in work and then in 
the good will and friendship of its 
neighbors. Czecho-Slovakia was sur- 
rounded by enemy states that had suf- 
fered economically and_territorially 
because of the creation of this new 
state. It was surrounded by peoples 
that hated and envied the new state 
which started to work so industriously 
and which is making better progress 
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Showing the relative size and position of Czecho-Slovakia 


than any of the new states and many 
of the older states in Europe. 

A patriot, a philosopher, a publicist 
of note, a worthy pupil of Professor 
Masaryk, Benes suddenly. rose to the 
task and responsibility of true states- 
manship, so sadly lacking in Europe 
just now—and his fame and influence 
are rapidly growing throughout Eu- 
rope. 

Masaryk in Washington and Benes 
in Paris really created Czecho-Slovakia 
during the war and at the peace con- 
ference. Their eloquent pleas and 
their forceful arguments won to their 
cause the allied statesmen, and particu- 
larly the deep sympathies of President 
Wilson and Colonel House. Czecho- 
Slovakia was created and set up as an 
important new state. 

The story of the 40,000 Czecho- 
Slovak “ prisoners of war ” in Russia, 
whom the Russian Red Armies sought 
to disarm after the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty had been signed between Ger- 
many and Russia, and who were going 
through Siberia to the Western front 
to aid the Allies, was one of the great 
dramatic events of the world war. 
The Czecho-Slovaks resisted the su- 
perior force of the Red Army, seized 
practically the whole of Siberia and 
became the masters of the situation 
along a line of about five thousand 
miles—from the Urals to Vladivostock. 


Their popularity with the Russian 
population of Siberia testified to the 
fact that they were not only courag- 
cous but also tactful and considerate 
as victors. They displayed extraor- 
dinary energy and genius for organiza- 
tion. 

Shortly after the creation of the 
new state the people of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia employed the same energy, per- 
severance and organization ability to 
put their country in order. Amidst 
the chaos, confusion and idleness in 
Europe, they started to work and 
build; they created new centres of 
learning and culture, and also gave 
shelter to thousands of students and 
hundreds of professors, who had been 
deprived of the means of continuing 
their educational work in Soviet Rus- 
sia. They were received with open 
arms in the universities of Prague. 

Czecho-Slovakia worked, prospered 
and has grown strong. And _ this 
was accomplished so quickly mainly 
through the efforts of Masaryk, that 
practical idealist and savant, the 
President of Czecho-Slovakia, beloved 
by the people of Czecho- Slovakia, 
known as their “dear little father,” 
and of Benes, the courageous young 
master builder of an empire of peace— 
of a united states of Europe. 

This young man of 38, Dr. Eduard 


Benes, has become the most interesting 








EDUARD BENES 


Who continues to gain in power and influence as an international statesman. His plan for a 
United States of Europe, while it may never be given actual form, is a theory which exerts 
ever increasing force in bringing the disturbed nations back to stability 
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and dominating figure in the affairs of 
Central Europe. 

I sought his view regarding the 
questions that stir the minds of all 
who know the seriousness of Europe’s 
ailment and who strive to find a solu- 
tion of the puzzling and perplexing 
problems of the reconstruction of 
Europe. In the course of a long inter- 
view, Dr. Benes said: 

“As you are traveling through 
Europe, you see that Europe is m bad 
shape. Europe is going through a 
period of political, economic and in- 
tellectual decadence. 

“The world war was the worst in 
all history. More human lives, more 
property, more values were destroyed 
than in any other war in the past. It 
is quite natural that a period of ter- 
rible decadence, unrest, confusion, and 
chaos should follow in the wake of 
this destruction. 

“ But I am not pessimistic as to the 
outcome. * It could hardly be expected 
that after such an enormous catas- 
trophe, the reconstruction of Europe 
could come about in four years. Con- 
fidence and credits have been destroyed 
—the most vital thing so essential for 
the restoration of normal international 
relations has been completely upset. 


WORLD 


“ Four great empires were destroyed 
—Germany, Russia, Austro-Hungary 
and Turkey. Austro-Hungary was 
destroyed completely. Turkey was 
partly destroyed. Russia is practie- 
ally destroyed and ruined, and Ger- 
many is also destroyed economically, 

“ Out of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire new states have been formed. Ours 
is an entirely new state. We had to 
build everything, and we have built, 
and we are building. How far we 
have already succeeded may be judged 
from the fact that in 1920 we had an 
active export balance exceeding our 
imports by three milliards of crowns, 
and in 1921 our exports exceeded our 
imports by five milliards. No other 
country in Europe, with the exception 
of England, van point to such a record 
after the war. And our currency is 
stabilized. Our people are working 
hard, and as soon as there is a restora- 
tion to more normal conditions in our 
neighboring states, our own situation 
will naturally be still better. 

“Europe cannot be reconstructed 
through Russia. If other powers give 
money to Russia, that may help Rus- 
sia to a certain extent, but it cannot 
help Europe for many years to come. 
Russia is unable to give anything to 
Europe for a long time. It simply 
means that we would re-enforce the 
Bolsheviki. The Bolshevist theories 
and experiments have failed. Every- 
body knows it now. But the Soviet 
representatives cannot admit that 
much. They didn’t admit it at Genoa, 
nor do they admit it at The Hague. 
They went as far as they could go, at 
Genoa. But the facts make their ad- 
missions unnecessary. 

“ The Russian communists went for- 
ward too fast, and they must retreat 
rapidly in order to save themselves. 
So they had to resort to all sorts of 
compromises and methods of evolution 
for the purpose of going back. But 
it is evident that their men are. abso- 
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lutely incapable for this work. 

“It was a grotesque picture to see 
the Soviet representatives, after hav- 
ing criticized old Europe most sharply 
and having declared that it was 
doomed to utter destruction, asking 
that same old Europe for money in 
order that they may save themselves. 
In this way the Soviet regime admitted 
its failure. The Bolsheviki had sen- 
tenced Europe and its capitalism to 
political and social death. They de- 
clared war on capitalism, they prophe- 
sied its immediate collapse, and now 
these fundamental enemies of capital- 
ism ask the capitalists for help, for 
money. What a wonderful theme for 
satirical caricaturists ! 

“The Rapallo treaty between Rus- 
sia and Germany is of no importance 
either to Russia or to Germany. Rus- 
sia cannot give anything to Germany, 
and Germany in her present condition 
cannot do anything to aid Russia. 

“The trouble is that no definite, 
constructive program and no plan of 
method for the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope have as yet been advanced by any 
of the statesmen. 

“Thirty-four nations came to Ge- 
noa. They came with the best of in- 
tentions, with enthusiasm, with the de- 
sire for peace and for reconstruction, 
but without any program—without 
any plan or method of rebuilding Eu- 
rope and restoring normal conditions. 

“The only man who had some plan 
was Lloyd George. His plan was first 
to reconstruct Russia and through 
Russia the rest of Europe, and second, 
to have a pact for non-aggression 
signed by the nations. 

“That plan was not adequate. Eu- 
rope may be able to help Russia, but 
Russia does nothing now to help 
Europe. And as for the non-aggres- 
sion pact, it is really of no importance, 
for no nation wants any new wars now. 

“ The intellectual life of Europe is 
in a state of almost complete collapse, 
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too. In Vienna, for instance, there are 
22 chairs vacant at the universities be- 
cause economic conditions and the in- 
adequate remuneration make it impos- 
sible for professors to exist there. In- 
tellectual intercourse is practically at 
a standstill in Europe. In Germany, 
for instance, very few scientific books 
can be published because it is too ex- 
pensive to produce them, and only very 
few scientists can afford to buy books 
and periodicals in Europe nowadays. 
The governments are unable to give 
any subsidies for these things now. 
They must help first of all the unem- 
ployed in order to avert disturbances 
and check unrest, and they must help 
the crippled veterans of the war. 

“ As for our own state, we first of 
all commenced by eradicating the war 
psychology in our country. That is 
really the first requisite of peace. 

* As a new state we were surrounded 
by enemies. Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Poland were our enemies 
when Czecho-Slovakia was set up as a 
state. 

“In the chaos, in the anarchy in 
Central Europe, unchained by the war, 
we decided to build the spine—the 
backbone of a new organization, first 
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practical. 

* In Austria, for 
instance, the ques- 
tion of reparations 
has so over- 
whelmed the peo- 
ple that they have 
lost all their cour- 
age, all desire to 
work to grow rich. 























friendship, first 
with Yugo-Slavia 
and Rumania. 
After our treaties with these countries 
were concluded, nothing could happen 
in Central Europe without us or 
against us. We became the centre 
with which all other states in Central 
Europe were obliged to come into con- 
tact. It was easy then to negotiate 
with Austria. We were in position 
thus to prevent a war with Hungary 
when Charles made two attempts to 
return as King. We were also able 
then to show Poland the insecurity and 
danger of her own position between 
Germany and Russia, and her advan- 
tages in joining the Little Entente. 

*““We made economic treaties with 
Austria, Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
Slavia, Italy, Spain, France, and even 
Russia. The results of our Russian 
treaty are of no particular significance 
or value as yet. 

“The rebuilding of Europe from 
the bottom up is necessarily a slow 
process, but after the destruction of 
four great empires, after the destruc- 
tion of the achievements of many cen- 
turies, it is foolish to think that we 
can rebuild Europe in the short space 
of a few years. 

** We must be patient. We must be 
strong. We must be industrious: and 


Comparative areas of territory 


— They have lost 
their energy, their 
nerve. They sav, 

* What is the use of working, if we are 

actually working for others?’ With 

such ideas and in such a state of mind, 

Europe cannot be reconstructed. 

There is too much demagogy, too much 

of war psychology still prevailing in 

many countries of Europe. 

“T prefer to work hard and grow 
rich, and give part of my wealth to my 
neighbors rather than lie down in idle- 
ness and drift to utter ruination. 

“The main problem in Europe is 
not Russia but Germany. If Germany 
were helped towards readjustment, Eu- 
rope would really be helping itself. 
If you give money to Russia, you can- 
not get anything in return for many 
years, and Europe cannot be helped 
that way. But if we find a plan for 
helping Germany, the effect on Europe 
would be immediate and helpful all 
around. 

“ T repeat, I believe in starting with 
the simple in order to have enough 
strength to cope with the more com- 
plex problems afterwards. 

“The Russian problem will require 
many years to be solved. There will be 
chaos and anarchy there, but Russia’s 
salvation will come from within, from 
the Russians in Russia. So many 
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blunders have already been made by 
various that the 
thing is to let the Russian experiment 
prove its failure completely and un- 
mistak bly. In _ the meantime demo- 
atic sentiment among the Russian 
le is gathering strength, and I 
republican Russia 
ruins. But that, 


statesmen wisest 


foresee a strong 


lerging out of the 


it j vious, cannot come suddenly. 
“Tf Russia were now recognized 


politic lly, she would become a politi- 
eal factor in the world, without being 
an economie factor in the reconstruc- 
tion, on the contrary, the disorder 
ind uncertainty would be intensified. 
The Bolsheviki would gain in prestige 
ind power, and the labor organizations 
verywhere may again be misled, and 
thus the unrest might grow every- 
where. It would mean that we would 
give Russia a voice in political affairs, 
without any economic advantages to 
be gained from such a measure for any 
other country. 

“ As for America’s attitude to Eu- 
rope and to Russia in particular, I can 
easily understand her reserve and cau- 
tion in European affairs now. But 
my opinion is that the United States 
have thus far refused to participate 
in the conferences for the reconstruc- 


tion of Europe mainly because no con- 
crete, practical program has yet been 
submitted to them. 

“What can be done for the recon- 
struction of Europe? What are the 
preliminary steps which must be taken? 

“ First of all, there must be a com- 
plete agreement between Great Britain 
and France. Italy would fall in line 
with such an agreement. These pow- 
ers must have a definite and reason- 
able economic and political under- 
standing and agreement. That would 
immediately serve to restore peace and 
stability in Europe. Without such an 
agreement there can be no reconstruc- 
tion. 

“When these powers agree among 
themselves, they will finally have to 
take the first step in the direction of a 
definite understanding with regard to 
reparations. When that question is 
definitely and reasonably settled, there 
would be a real basis for Germany to 
start along new economic lines. That 
would also form a basis for an inter- 
national loan, and the stabilization of 
the German currency, which would 
surely have an immediate and most 
beneficent effect everywhere and would 
hasten the re-establishment of peace 
and order in Europe.” 
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SCIENTIST 





DR. JOKICHI TAKAMINE 


Dr. Takamine’s life measured the length of Japan’s membership in the family of nations, for he 
was born the year Commodore Perry negotiated the treaty opening that country to the world. 
He was a son of the East who, through long residence in America, came really to understand 
this country. He was a founder of the Japan Society, a guarantor of the Townsend Harris Fund; 
he was strongly in favor of Japan’s bearing a full and friendly part in the recent Washington 
Conference—in all ways he was a true ambassador of good will between his native and his 
adopted countries. But he served all other countries as well by his discoveries in chemistry, 
which gave him world-wide fame as a great creative scientist 
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A 
GREAT 
INVENTOR 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Just over a half century ago a young Scot of thirty-three, who had been in this country for six 
years, took out a patent for what was considered an interesting “ scientific toy.” He called it a 
“telephone.” Today no community which considers itself civilized is without its “ talking 
wires.” No invention since the printing-press has done more to bring the world into closer 
communication. While the printed word suffers under the Curse of Babel, the telephone makes 
no distinction of language. It is truly international. In the last fifty years of his life Dr. Bell’s 
amazingly fertile mind brought new knowledge and new tools to electrical science, surgical 
practice, aviation, and to the teaching of the deaf. He died in harness, at work on a water-plane, 
for which almost incredible speed is claimed 











What The Hague Did for Russia 


This Conference Began Where Genoa Left Off and Offered Constructive 
Recomme ndations Which Will Pave the Way for Russia’s Return 
to the Family of Nations 


By Pavt Scorr Mowrer 
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Mr. Mowrer is one of the most experienced of America’s correspondents in Europe. 

He organized and directed the European service of the Chicago Daily News during 

= the war and still represents that paper in Europe. 
= as a correspondent for the News, and later his articles interpreting the developments 
of the Great War made his name widely known. 
Genoa, Washington and The Hague for his paper. 
” the latter a collection of his verse. 
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HE Hague Conference, like its 
T parent, the Genoa Conference, 

was summoned primarily for the 
purpose ef devising means, if possible, 
of getting Soviet Russia back out of 
its long isolation, into the family of 
nations again. In this—provided al- 
ways that the word is duly followed by 
the deed—it was more successful than 
been commonly realized. “ Six 
months from now,” remarked a British 
delegate optimistically, “ we shall have 
our 
ning again, and America will be rub- 
bing its eyes and wondering what has 
happened.” 

Regarding the seasonableness of the 
Genoa conference, there has been, and 
there is, great difference of opinion. 
The chances are that to begin Euro- 
pean reconstruction with the Russian 
problem was to begin backward. 
Lord Grey thinks the first step should 
have been to attempt, not to end Rus- 
sian isolation, but to end American 
isolation. Doubtless! But as this, 
for the time being, was probably im- 
possible, the natural order of preced- 
ence might have been: Franco-Brit- 
ish agreement, on a basis of mutual 
compromise; reconsideration of the 
reparations question and of European 
war debts; economic support to the 
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Russian factories back and run- 
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He-went through the Balkan wars 


He covered the Conferences at 
He is the author of “ Balkanized 
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new and fundamentally sound coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe, 
leaving the Russian question to be 
dealt with last of all. However, 
* Genoa” took place and its failure 
made * The Hague ” a necessity; for 
to have accorded the Soviet govern- 
ment de facto recognition, to have 
opened negotiations and then to have 
dropped them again, and to have with- 
drawn, as it this 
would have been, all statesmen seem to 
agree, an inexcusable .error, inviting 
perhaps the worst catastrophes. 
Politics, which ruined ‘ Genoa,” 
were barred from “ The Hague.” Yet 
at every stage, this latter conference 
was dominated by the general political 
situation, and, specifically, by the de- 
sire to minimize the peril of a sore and 
re-isolated Russia, 
slaughts against Roland, either singly, 
or in conjunction with a desperate 
and despairing Germany. The French 
could probably control the German 
situation; and the Poles are confident 
that they could repulse a Russian at- 
tack; but could convalescent Europe 
stand the shock of a new major mili- 
tary operation so soon after the last? 
Ce rtainly, the experiment is one which 
no Western nation would like to see 
attempted. And at the crisis of The 


were, recognition, 


renewing its on- 
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Hague Conference, when a break with 
the Russians seemed imminent, it was 
. solid block of the states most chiefly 
interested—the Baltic Entente, Po- 
land, the Little Entente — which 
brought joint persuasion to bear upon 
the Russians and joint pressure upon 
France and Britain, in favor of a 
fresh attempt at understanding, or at 
least the avoidance of misunderstand- 
ing. 
Russia Today 

ROM the voluminous reports 

gathered by the Western experts, 
and from the declarations of the Rus- 
sians themselves, there emanated at 
The Hague a broad picture of the 
Russian situation—probably exact, in 
the main—which may be sketched 
briefly as follows: 

The Soviet dictators are now the un- 
challenged masters of Russia. Their 
mastery is not threatened, at present, 
dther from within or from without. 
The “ Cheka,” or secret police, a 
highly efficient organization, is every- 
where, and is capable apparently of 
uprooting at once ev the most care- 
fully guarded plots against the dic- 
The “Red Army,” com- 
pletely reorganized in the last cight- 
en months by the taients of Trotsky, 
numbers 1,500,000 loyal men, trained 
and equipped, and can be completed, 
on mobilization, by as many more. 
The police and the army, all observers 
agree, are the two most capable forces 
im Russia. 

However, 


tatorship. 


regime, and in attempting to establish 
communist principles which are inhar- 
monious with economic and psycho- 
logical laws, the Soviet leaders have 
incidentally come very near to destroy- 
ing Russia itself. The slow paralysis 
of industry, mining and transporta- 
tion, combined with the famine, has led 
them to abandon communism and to 
return toward capitalism as fast and 
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as far as they dare. In other words, 
having won the power, their principal 
aim now scems to be to consolidate 
their position. 

Their first effort has been to secure 
the support of the peasants, who form 
over ninety per cent. of the total pop- 
ulation. ‘We gave you land,” they 
say, to simple Ivan, “‘ we give you now 
the proprietorship of your house and 
sheds and of all that is yours, and fur- 
thermore, we give you the right hence- 
forth to dispose freely of the fruits of 
your toil. See how much you owe to 
us!” And simple Ivan looks grate- 
fully at the portrait of Lenin which 
decks his cottage wall. Their second 
effort has been to encourage the de- 
velopment of a new middle-class which 
will also owe its well-being to the 
Soviets, and will therefore theoretically 
be interested in keeping them in power. 
Since May, the right of property, in 
a sense, has been recognized, but is not 
retroactive. This means that good 
communists and their friends may 
grab and hold what they can get, with- 
out fear of the former owner. The 
result is the so-called “ Sovbour,” the 
new Soviet bourgeoisie. For industry, 
a. form of “ state capitalism ” has been 
devised in which the state shares the 
responsibility and profits with private 
individuals. Finally, although foreign 
commerce remains a government mo- 
nopoly, internal commerce has been 
freed. 


The Peasants Reconciled 


A S a result of these various meas- 
ures, the hostility of the peasants 
to the Soviet regime seems to be dimin- 
ishing. The agricultural situation has 
in fact improved since last year. The 
new crop is estimated at forty to fifty 
per cent. of normal, and if it could be 
properly distributed, the worst of the 
famine would doubtless be over. The 
transport situation, however, con- 
tinues bad, and the industrial and min- 
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ing situation almost hopeless. The 
only remedy seems to lie in foreign aid, 
and this the soviets are now intent 
upon obtaining. Communism turns to 
capitalism, begging for help. 
The Genoa Failure 

A T Genoa, capitalism said: “I will 

give you credits, but first you 
must give back their property to for- 
eigners and you must recognize your 
debts.” Communism then made long, 
excited, “clever” speeches, full of Rus- 
sian dialectics, all about de jure recog- 
nition, counter-claims, the new era and 
the right of revolution; the upshot of 
which was, that the Soviets refused to 
recognize the Russian war-debts, or to 
give back foreign property as such, 
but offered to recognize part of the 
pre-war debt, in proportion to the 
credits advanced. On this wholly un- 
acceptable proposition, the Genoa 
conference broke. 

Where Genoa left off, The Hague 
began; but with essentially different 
methods; no premiers this time, no 
politics, no demagogy, but experts 
meeting quietly together, in a quiet 
place, over a strictly limited program. 
The question of war debts was 
dropped. Three subcommissions were 
formed, one for credits, one for prop- 
erty, one for pre-war debts; and in 
these, for a good round month, the 
Soviet delegates were given a thorough 
earth-earthy education in the first 
principles of business and of western 
economics. Vainly did the Russians 
writhe and struggle and make speeches 
and present absurd counter-question- 
naires. The solid front of the West- 
erners held firm, even in the face of a 
threatened break, and in the end, 
Maxim Litvinoff, head of the Soviet 
delegation, was constrained to propose, 
without question of credits, that 
Russia should recognize freely and 
frankly the pre-war debt and the right 
of foreign property-owners to restitu- 


tion or compensation. 


Having ob- 
tained this unexpected and gratifying 
result, the Western powers, by com- 
mon accord, took cognizance thereof 
in a friendly resolution, and abruptly 
closed the conference, in an atmos- 
phere of calm and of hope, with every- 


one reasonably satisfied. The results 
may be stated in this way: 

The dilemma of full recognition or 
a renewed open break between Russia 
and the West has been skillfully 
avoided. ; 

Proof has been given that no Euro- 
pean government any longer seriously 
expects the fall of the Soviet govern- 
ment in any immediate future, or 
harbors any aggressive designs against 
the Soviet government. 

Proof has been given that the Rus- 
sians realize the seriousness of their 
economic sutuation, and are sincerely 
desirous of outside help. 

The Western Powers, without ex- 
ception, have indicated that they are 
seriously desirous of reopening Russia, 
of ending its isolation, and of hasten- 
ing its evolution and reconstruction. 


No State Credits 


HE Soviet government has at last 
been convinced that state credits 
are out of the question, and will not be 
forthcoming. The only way to recon- 
struct Russia is to restore confidence 
by recognizing Russia’s international 
obligations, so making private foreign 
initiative once more possible. The dia- 
lectically-minded Russians, for the 
first time, have been patiently screwed 
down to the point where they admit 
the possibility of recognizing their 
obligations independently of _ the 
credits they desire. 

Demonstration has been made that 
in the last analysis, not only do the 
Russians themselves, but even the 
Western powers prefer separate to 
common agreements, first, because the 
Westerners distrust the merely verbal 
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guarantees which are all that the 
Soviets 
cause cach nation apparently feels 
better able to serve its own interests 
ultimately by independent action, than 
joint action with 


can now offer; and second, be- 


by prolonging 
others. 

The way has_ been prepared for 
private foreign initiative to negotiate 
with the soviets and to try the experi- 
ment of resuming work in Russia. The 
Soviets invite former property-owners 
to seek contact with Soviet represen- 
tatives and the Western governments 
intimate to their nationals to go ahead 
and see what they can do. “ The 
future cannot be foretold,” said M. 
Alphand, chief French delegate, at the 
dose of the conference, “ but what is 
sure is that while government support 
will not be withheld from any citizens 
interested, it will naturally go first to 
those who loyally, honestly, shall have 
attempted experiments from which all 
the rest may profit.” Whether the 
experiments succeed depends, of course, 
on the Russians. If they make good 
the favorable terms which they have 
offered in private conversation, and if 
they make the resumption of work in 
Russia possible to foreigners, under 
reasonable conditions, more and more 
foreigners will take a hand in the task 
of reconstruction, and de jure recog- 
nition will follow duly, by one Western 
state after another. 


Her Isolation Ending 
‘=~ experiment—the reopening of 

Russia by private initiative— 
tends to obviate the unsavoury possi- 
bilities of Russia falling completely un- 
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der the economic domination of Ger- 
many. Russian isolation is gradually 
ending, and the peril of an exasperated 
Russia resuming the offensive against 
the West, either with or without Ger- 
man connivance, is correspondingly di- 
At the same time, the soli- 
darity, in the Russian question, of the 
Baltic States, Poland, and the Little 
Entente, has been reaffirmed. All 
these factors combine to ameliorate the 
general political situation in Eastern 
Europe, and so to exercise a beneficent 
effect on the whole continent. 


minished. 


An Object Lesson 


INALLY, not the least gratifying 

aspect of the conference was the 
demonstration of solidarity given by 
the Western Powers. For the first 
time since the war, the nations of Eu- 
rope exhibited a capacity to work con- 
structively together for a common, if 
limited end. Even France and Britain 
cooperated loyally, and for both the 
conference was, in a measure, a suc- 
Lloyd George’s idea that the 
time has probably come for adopting a 
more positive attitude toward Russia 
has been partially justified. But 
Poincaré’s idea that the Genoa method 
was all wrong is also justified. The 
method of The Hague was the Poin- 
‘varé method—not a _ great public 
sparring match of premiers, but ex- 
perts working calmly together over a 
carefully circumscribed agenda, to 
draw up, not decisions, but reecommen- 
dations. If Europe is to have more 
conferences, as seems to be the ease, 
this lesson in method should not be 
ignored, 


cess. 











‘‘Self-Determination’’ In Practice 


A Glance at the Little Nations of the Balkans Which Were Created y 





Versailles 


Some of the Barriers Which Prevent Their Development 


By -‘Tatcorr Wr_uiams 
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the Washington representative of the New York Sun. 
the Director of the School of Journalism at Columbia University, which post he held 
He is at present Emeritus Professor of the School. 
travelled widely through the Balkans and writes his article from firsthand knowledge 


from 1912 until 1919. 


IVIDING up the Balkan terri- 
tory won from Austria and 
Hungary was easily, lightly 
done at Versailles. Using this Balkan 
territory to the profit of its people 
proves difficult. ‘ Strategic considera- 


tions ” were the chief guides at Ver- 
sailles. Commerce knows nothing of 
strategy. Strategy walls off a state. 


Trade demands the open door. 

To make strong the small allies of 
the big Allies was the object of 
diplomacy at Versailles. Unwilling 
subjects strengthen no nation and no 
kingdom. Uncongenial people, like 
cats, may endure each other across a 
fence. Neither cats nor belligerent 
peoples will endure each other tied 
up and shaken in the same bag. 
The American world, in particular, 
schooled by our own “ indissoluble 
union of indestructible states” for a 
hundred and forty-six years, and 
moved in a more recent past by the 
union first of Italy and then of Ger- 
many, looked confidently to see the de- 
feat and dismemberment of Austria 
and Hungary succeeded by a wider 
alliance, a larger confederation, and 
in the end a union of peoples from the 
Aegean to the Germanic area which be- 
gins with Austria. The latter was 
kept apart from Germany, to the loss 
of Vienna and Austria and to the sure 
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future disturbance of central Europe. 

The average American, as he looks 
at the tangled contorted map made at 
Versailles, sees no reason why there 
should not be a mutual agreement, if 
not for political action then at least 
for trade, between the various peoples 
at the sources of the German rivers, 
which flow from the Bohemian high- 
lands through the plains of the 
Danube, and those of the Balkans. 

This has not been realized; and 
there is no prospect that it will come in 
a generation. Every Balkan boun- 
dary line marks a possible war. Every 
annexation raises new internal ques- 
tions. The currents of trade are 
dammed up. The use of raw materials 
and the development of manufactures 
becomes more difficult. 

The problem is too complex to take 
up by countries. Even districts and 
races are too mixed and mingled to 
make analysis easy. No adequate so- 
lution exists, 

The readjustment of boundaries and 
the redistribution of territory was 
primarily intended by France, Italy 
and England, as they dealt with the 
Austro-Hungarian-Balkan problem, to 
leave Hungary weak, to separate 
8,000,000 Germans from the rest of 
Germany, and to establish strong hos- 
tile camps, rather than countries, in 
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Rumania and Yugo-Slavia, that would 
stand suard over this division. 


The Military Strength 


N° sound military critic will ven- 
LN ture to pronounce the Yugo-Slav 
army stronger as a fighting force than 
the spk ndid body which drove bac": one 
Austrian army and only failed to de- 
feat another because the Allies did not 
supply the munitions which could have 
been scnt. The present army of. Yugo- 
Slavia is bigger than was the army of 
Serbia, but it will take a generation 
to make it efficient. The Italian army 
vent to pieces in the campaign against 
Austria-Hungary in 1866; yet the 
separating differences of morale and 
character in that army created be- 
tween 1859 and 1866 in Italy were as 
nothing compared to the differences of 
tongue, of religion and of race in 
Yugo-Slavia. 

So with Rumania: Its army is 
twice as large but its effective fight- 
ing strength is halved. The annexa- 
tion of Bessarabia renders morally 
certain an attack from the army of 
Russia, when the opportunity comes, 
whoever may rule at Moscow. The 
addition of some 2,000,000 Protestant 
Germans and of an assortment of 
lesser races can not add strength to 
an army commanded by Rumanian of- 
ficers only, so far as the staff and the 
field and general officers are concerned. 
Considering the time needed before the 
young soldier of today can be turned 
into the officer of tomorrow in any 
army, it will be thirty years before 
Rumania will have an army whose 
higher command is drawn from all its 
annexed races, or whose regiments 
made up of these races can be scat- 
tered among Rumanian brigades and 
divisions on the battlefield without 
fatal risks from misunderstanding of 
orders in a strange tongue, or massed 
together in brigades and_ divisions 
without serious peril of disintegration 
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in a dubious advance or hazardous re- 
treat, requiring common action and 
mutual confidence among officers and 
lcyal, intelligent coherence in the 
ranks as does no other phase of war. 

Even Greece, whose new acquisitions 
are percolated by the Greek language, 
knows also that the new subject popu- 
lations of Macedonia are seamed and 
split by groups of Bulgars, Serbs, Al- 
banians and Rumanians. 

Trade is the great amalgam of sepa- 
rated races. Mutual commerce unites, 
obstructed commerce divides peoples. 
What is the situation in this rear- 
ranged region of southern and central 
Europe in this respect? 

Greece, in the sunny days before the 
Great War, sent half its exports out 
by sea to western Europe and the 
Mediterranean lands; but the other 
half poured up the Balkan peninsula 
and sought Rumania, Austria and Ger- 
many and lesser lands. They can still 
seek Yugo-Slavia and Rumania and 
cross but one frontier. To reach cen- 
tral Europe they must cross four or 
five, and the railroads are in no con- 
dition to transport them. The bulk 
of sea trade has grown, while land trade 
has lost the open through transit in 
bond or the right is obstructed. 


Man-made Barriers 


ASSPORTS were once a mere for- 

mality in this tangle of races; but 

for a decade past they have required 

the negotiation of an_ international 

agreement, and the spirit which facili- 

tates trade no longer lives on any of 
the frontiers. 

Bulgaria’s chief exports were to- 
The traffic 
in Bulgarian tobacco needs an Aegean 
coast to secure blends with the tobacco 
of the short-lived rivers of the Levant 
and the uplands of Asia Minor. The 
Aegean is now cut off by Greece, and 
Bulgarian products are held back by 
unfriendly “ red-tape” customs ob- 


bacco and attar of roses. 
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stacles. The Bulgar raised cattle on 
his plains and fattened them on the 
heavy marsh grass of the Dobrud)ja. 
Rumania now has the grazing land, 
and the tribute of cattle to Serbia, re- 
quired by the treaty of Neuilly, has 
stripped Bulgaria of herds whose loss 
will not be made good in a decade. 

Serbia’s pigs were once her most 
lucrative export. The Serbian govern- 
ment was always complaining of Aus- 
trian sanitary inspection and acted 
abused when Vienna sought to bring 
diplomatic pressure to bear at Bel- 
grade. But this was nothing to the 
four customs-houses which now exist, 
and to the passports which obstruct 
trade with Germany to the north. 
Doubtless legal provisions for bond 
shipments exist, but pride in new fron- 
tiers ties up the ports of Yugo-Slavia. 
Trieste is in more unfriendly hands 
than when Austria-Hungary held it; 
and the new Italian officials exalt their 
authority. The coal mines of Serbia 
and Croatia have suffered from the 
war, and their old markets are dis- 
organized. Half of Yugo-Slavia is 
under timber; and lumber calls for 
easy transport and open frontiers. 
The war has left neither. 


No Customers 
UGO-SLAVIA has too much land 


for its population, especially 
after the great losses of Serbia in the 
war. Old Serbia is a land of small 
land-owners, grazers, shepherds and 
swine-herders. The other half of the 
new kingdom has a complex social sys- 
tem, the fertile valleys having been held 
by Germans in the past and the barren 
hilltops by Slavs. Both groups find 
the door to their old customers in Ger- 
man Austria now obstructed. 
Rumania finds that its oil wells have 
been seriously injured by the war, while 
old customers in western Europe are 
arranging to be supplied from wells of 
their own in Burmah, Persia and 
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Mesopotamia. There is a very ugly 
land question and rents grow hard to 
collect. Foreign capital is strong and 
bitterly hated. The peasant element is 
neither strong enough nor intelligent 
enough to seize control, as it has done 
in Bulgaria, or approach it as it has 
in Yugo-Slavia ; but it is strong enough 
to create an industrial handicap. 


Crowded Farms 


N Rumania the peasant’s land 
patch is too small—seven and a half 
to ten acres. Not even a Rumanian 
peasant, who lives in a sheepskin coat 
and grows the sheep himself, can live 
on that patch. This division of land 
was made sixty years ago, in 1864, 
and the crowding of the rural popula- 
tion has reached the extreme. The 
large landholders, 3,700 in number, 
own forty per cent of the land of old 
Rumania, about 13,000,000 acres, 
equal to half of the area under the 
plow in Pennsylvania, and this is to be 
divided to assuage land hunger and 
stop any taste for Bolshevism. Peas- 
ants living on small patches and land- 
holders who have been de-landed, one 
class after another, do not furnish a 
basis for raising capital for industry. 
In Czecho-Slovakia discontent is 
strongest among the Slovaks, who have 
not gained in power and prestige as 
have the Czechs. The lumbermen 
have had trouble in reaching a market. 
Manufacturers need raw material and 
cannot get it. Austria was a bad, un- 
just master, but a good customer. 
New customs lines exist for all these 
states, with new customs officers and 
new policies aiming at internal de- 
velopment and external expansion. 
Shall the wheat fields and coal mines 
of Croatia dictate a new policy on the 
frontiers of the new kingdom for the 
pork and lumber of old Serbia? Shall 
the new populations annexed by Ru- 
mania trade with Buda-Pest, Vienna, 
Berlin and Hamburg, as they have for 
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centuries, or shall they go to Bucha- 
rest and take their western European 
trade by sea and the Danube or by the 
old railroad systems and Hamburg? 
These questions lie at the basis of 
many of the issues now dividing the 
nations. In time they will be settled ; 
meanwhile trade starves. Commerce 
needs stable international exchanges. 
None are left. Price is disordered. 
No stable market exists which settles 
prices, and no currency which can be 
used as a par of exchange. 


Printed Money 
MERICANS remember that our 


Federal currency was expanded 
until a Federal dollar was worth thirty 
cents in 1864. In Confederate money 
it took $10,000 to buy a pair of boots. 
They have a vague idea that this was 
over in 1879. The disturbing influ- 
ences of inflation lasted until the elec- 
tion of 1896; and in this country the 
Confederate currency was wiped out, 
a wise but most painful operation. In 
central Europe the currencies of the 
defeated are still afloat and increasing 
in volume from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean. Suppose, after our 
Civil War, Richmond and every south- 
ern state capital, had gone on issuing 
currency. Where would we have been 
now? Still in the slough and quick- 
sand. It took us fourteen years to 
try to resume specie payments, thirty- 
one to decide that one standard was 
enough; and even so, did you ever no- 
tice that “ yellow-backs,” gold notes, 
mysteriously disappeared in the war 
and have not reappeared? Have you 
ever tried to get one hundred dollars 
in gold at a bank in exchange for ten 
plain, run-of-the-mine, good-enough- 
for-everybody, ten dollar bills, all 
“on a gold basis,” all supposed to he 
exchangeable for gold? 

The Balkan states have all their war 
issues out and afloat. They could col- 
lect no sufficient taxes for three years 
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past; not one is getting full revenue 
yet. They all had to pay their armies 
of office-holders and current costs with 
new paper issues, direct or indirect; 
and in all these countries state em- 
ployees mean clergymen and _ school- 
teachers, railroad hands and a host of 
other workers who in America are paid 
by the neighborhood or the corpora- 
tion. Every one of these states, with 
Austria and Hungary included, has a 
currency which has to be inflated to 
keep going. 

Bulgaria, having no army and no 
credit, is best off as to currency and 
worst off as to liabilities, because piti- 
less reparations demands take more 
than the country can earn. Yugo- 
Slavia has had its crises in the ex- 
changes and the legislature over the 
value of its dinars. All trade, all 
sales, all exports and imports are car- 
ried on over a bottomless morass of 
unstable currency. ‘Of no country can 
it be said what its currency is really 
worth, what its public revenue is, or 
what its exports and imports really 
are and how they balance. 


A Slow Business 
— past expericnce into ac- 


count, these masses of currency 
will be wiped out or continue derang- 
ing trade for a generation or more. 
Every one of these countries has its 
peasant farmer party, like our Green- 
backers, Populists and Free Silver men, 
who want more currency ; and its bank- 
ing, manufacturing, large propertied 
class who want less. A stable adminis- 
tration may exist if the currency is se- 
cure, whatever other issues may be, or 
a government can be secure if a people 
believe in their institutions, even if the 
currency ‘is shaky. But neither of 
these conditions holds good in any of 
the Balkan States. 
If they borrow money on a large 
scale, in any nation except the United 
States, the bond-holders will look to 
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their government to take care of un- 
paid coupons. If they do not borrow, 
they can not develop and the lack of 
capital for development is a handicap 
as great as it would have been in any 
new western state sixty years ago. 


Non-Conductors of Trade 


HE worst handicap in all the Bal- 
kan states is ignorance, save in 
Greece and Bulgaria, both far above 
the general level. Bulgaria has more 
people who read and write than our 
southern states, even if the comparison 
is made with the white population, and 
it is only excelled by the New England 
states. Greece is almost as well off. 
The Balkan states all have state edu- 
‘ation with the state religion required, 
nationality and religion being related. 
Every change in language is a non- 
conductor for trade. It makes adver- 
tising and preparation of markets on 
a wide scale impossible. It leaves the 
manufacturer without knowledge of 
current wants across a language boun- 
dary. Thus the worst handicap of 
all for trade in the Balkans is separa- 
tion not only by race but by language. 
Outside the large cities, the American 
never sees a strange alphabet; and 
when he does, he resents it as an ob- 
stacle to complete national understand- 
ing and unified citizenship. In the re- 
gion south of Germany through the 
Balkans, an area about as large as 
New England and the middle and 
south Atlantic states, there are eight 
alphabets and tongues in common use, 
including the Hebrew and Turkish al- 
phabets, and six lesser languages are 
spoken by a few. There are more than 
twice as many tongues, if mutual un- 
derstanding be taken as a test, for each 
main language has its dialects not gen- 
erally comprehensible. Each language 
is represented by schools, and where it 
is the vehicle of expression of a state 
er recognized race, it is represented by 
ehurch organization. 
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Attempts to make German or Mag- 
yar the languages of general use have 
passed; and new schools, new books, 
new creeds and church observances are 
urged. Children who began the war 
with a primer in one tongue now com- 
plete its story in another. Imagine 
the strip of territory from Maine to 
Florida with new alphabets at every 
boundary and business carried on in 
many languages before any trade could 
be had. 

A handicap like this cuts through 
trade at every point. One label, one 
set of instructions for tools, and one 
sort of advertising will reach 160,000,- 
000 English-speaking folk. This is as 
large a purchasing market as nearly 
all the rest of the world together, con- 
suming over half of all the world’s 
products except food and using nearly 
a quarter of the world’s food products 
although comprising only a tenth of 
the world’s inhabitants. The Balkan 
handicap of languages works exactly 
the other way. It dwarfs and sterilizes 
trade. It is a chief reason why old 
boundaries do not disappear. Ten- 
dencies to coalesce have been checked 
for a thousand years, and each group 
has struggled to maintain and extend 
its own tongue and culture. Greek, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian and_ Serbian 
governments have supported schools 
in Macedonia to keep up the scattered 
settlements using their tongues. All 
over the Balkans outlying groups have 
been subsidized in this way. The Mo- 
hammedans also have raised a serious 
controversy in Yugo-Slavia over the 
use and teaching of their own tongue 
and faith within their own area. Each 
of the Balkan lands has the same sort 
of internal difficulties. 

Wide trade, a growth of modern 
manufacture, the industrial develop- 
ment of a people, a country, or the 
Balkan area as a whole, are not pos- 
sible with these handicaps, at least 
until a long period of years is past. 





How Europe Got That Way 





. Walter J. Woof, the Washington Correspondent, Looks Over the Situa- 
‘ tion in Company With Other Americans and Discovers What is 
‘ Really the Matter With the Continent 
0 By Exmer Davis 
: Vith Sketches by Stuart Hay 
d Vr. Davis, of the editorial staff of the New York Times, records another conversa- 
tion with the correspondent of the Amity, Ind., Grapevine-Telegraph upon his return 

h from his first trip across the Atlantic. 
° 
e ALTER J. WOOF, the well away from the cable offices, sometimes, 
. known Washington correspon- For I have come back from Europe 
. dent, walked into my office the with the greatest news beat of the year. 
y other day with the news that he was I know what’s the matter with Europe. 
‘ just back from Europe. Only, I’m afraid to write it. Nobody 
. “ But I didn’t even know that you’d would believe me. And if I could get 
, gone to Europe,” I protested. “I it printed everybody would say Id 
; havent seen any of your dispatches been bought with European gold, 
f in the papers.” though I wasn’t offered even a Class C 
. “Quite naturally, for I haven’t sent reparation bond. No, my secret must 
’ any. You see, in the past three or perish with me.” 

four years every self-respecting Ameri- “Then,” I said, “it was really a 
| can newspaperman, and particularly pleasure trip.” 
; every self-respecting Washington cor- “In a sense. Anything that takes 
| respondent, has looked over Europe you out of Washington in summer, 
) and written a book about it, or at least particularly if Congress is in session, 
a series of dispatches. In other words, is a pleasure by contrast. But I 
Europe has been covered pretty thor- missed a good deal of the pleasure ex- 
oughly. My problem was to find some- _ perienced by other Americans. So far 
thing that hadn’t been done already; as I could gather, the average Ameri- 
and the only thing I could think of can visits Europe nowadays to enjoy 
was not to write a book. the pleasure of thanking God that he 
“ Also, I’d never been in Europe be- is not as other men are. For that, 

fore. I'd heard about it, but I hadn’t and to get some real liquor. 


met it. There would be a touch of dis- 
tinction, I thought, almost of genius, 
in learning something about Europe 
before I began to tell people about it. 
If we newspapermen had our well or- 
ganized associations like the lawyers 
and doctors, I’d probably be disbarred 
for that breach of professional ethics ; 
but as it is I can affront the most 
sacred standards of my calling without 
losing my job. 


“And yet it was hard to keep 
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“No, I went to Europe to look over 
the situation. The looking would have 
been easier if the view had not been 
obstructed, in whichever direction the 
eye might wander, by Americans who 
were also looking over the situation, 
and getting themselves interviewed by 
the European press on the solution of 
the problems of Europe. They stuck 
out so prominently that the situation 
itself was practically invisible. 

“It began on the boat going over. 
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The gentleman in the deck chair next 
mine, who looked as if he owned a fac- 
tory somewhere, or perhaps a bank, 
was going over to make a survey of 
conditions in Europe. He was reading 
« book call ‘ Europe, Whither Goest 
Thou?’ but he said it merely raised 
questions instead of answering them, 
so he was looking for the answer him- 
self. He said it was our duty to help 
Europe find a way out of the morass, 
or the wilderness, or the dilemma, or 
whatever it might be Europe was in. 


Discouraged With America 


. VE. he and I got rather 
friendly before the voyage 
was over; and I ventured to suggest 
that from what I’d heard of Europe 
he’d find things very depressing and 
difficult. This was his vacation, I had 
learned, and I suggested that maybe 
he might have got more of a rest by 
staying home and playing golf. 

“ But he heaved a sigh, and said it 
was enough to make a man despair of 
the republic, what with the coal strike, 
and the railroad strike, and the bonus, 
and the tariff, and the ship subsidy, 
and deflation, and normalcy, in general. 
It worried him, he said, and made him 
wonder whither we were drifting; and 
the worst of it, the thing that had 
made him fuss and fidget and finally 
driven him off to Europe, was the sense 
of futility, the feeling that the country 
was going to the dogs and he couldn’t 
stop it. So he’d decided to rest up 
by going over to survey conditions and 
help Europe find a way out. 

* T met him afterward in Vienna and 
he seemed quite cheerful. He hadn’t 
been able to talk to many Europeans, 
they being all dated up weeks ahead 
with other Americans who had gone 
over on earlier boats to look over the 
situation and help Europe find a way 
out; but he’d exchanged ideas with 
quite a few of his fellow-countrymen. 
and every one of them had given him 
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a copy of his patented plan for the 
salvation of Europe. He was quite 
optimistic, because it seemed to him 
that between all these plans Europe 
ought to find a way out somehow. The 
only thing that still worried him was 
America, Whither Goest Thou? None 
of the gentlemen who were prepared 
to save Europe knew how to restore 
prosperity here before election. 

“TI suggested to him that maybe 
what was the matter with America 
was that all the best minds had come 
over to help Europe find its way out 
of the morass; but he thought it over 
and said he didn’t think that was so, 
because, now he came to think of. it, 
most of the Americans he had met 
were Democrats temporarily unem- 
ployed. However, he seemed to think 
they were good enough for Europe. 

“ Well, I devised no plan for the sal- 
vation of Europe. I don’t even know 
whither Europe is drifting. I got 
turned aside from that speculation to 
the cognate but neglected question of 
Europe, how did you get that way?” 


Cheering Up the Sympathizers 
6 ‘eave the situation must be se- 


rious,” I ventured. “ All the 
heavyweight magazines say so.” 
“Serious? Well, I suppose it is. 
It’s only fair to say, however, that I 
hear ten times as much grouching here 
at home as I did in Europe. The first 
thing that struck me when I landed, 
and kept on striking me every tlme I 
crossed a new frontiér, was that the 
people looked cheerful. You would 
have thought they were really happy; 
that either they knew the way out of 
the morass, or didn’t care whether they 
found it or not. But probably they 
had to do something to buck up the 
Americans who had come to look over 
the situation. 
“Did you ever have a_ nervous 
breakdown? Well, the chief horror of 
convalescence is the necessity of re- 




















ceiving kindly friends who warn you 
not to overexert yourself, and tell you 
all about their relapses, and give you 
advice about your dict, and tell you 
the address of the best sanatorium for 
It’s painful, but 
perhaps salutary. You feel pretty 
sick when they start coming, but after 
they've rung crape around the sick- 
room for a while you feel husky enough 
to get up and throw them out. 

“We read in the pages of history 
that the ancient Babylonians, when 
anybody took sick, used to lay him 
out on a couch in the market place. 
And everybody who came along, says 
Herodotus, had to talk over his case 
with him. If the passer-by had ever 
had that disease, or had known any- 
bedy who had it, he and the patient 
would chin about the symptoms; and 
the passer-by would recommend the 
remedy that had cured him, or his 
next-door neighbor, or his wife’s aunt. 
It was against the law, says Herodo- 
tus, to pass by in silence; you had to 
ask the sick man all about it and help 
him find his way out of the morass. 


a good rest cure. 
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“ Everybody had to talk over his case with him” 








“It appears that this system was 
highly successful among the Babylo- 
nians, since the sick man either suc- 
cumbed quickly under the weight of 
advice and was thus spared much un- 
necessary suffering, or else got so mad 
that he got up and walked away from 
there and went right back to the office. 
Now that is the much-surveyed condi- 
tion, the much-looked-over situation, in 
Europe. Poor old Europe is laid out in 
the market place. It’s against the law 
to pass by in silence.” 

* But surely,” I said, “ you don’t 
deny that the situation is serious.” 

“ Something is serious,” Woof ad- 
mitted, “ but I haven’t been able to 
make up my mind whether it is the 
situation or the people who are Jook- 
ing over the situation. I see that one 
American, who assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, came back 
the other day and said that the fate 
of Europe hangs on the German mark. 
Well, the gentleman is an expert and 
ought to know. But I seem to remem- 
ber that people were saying that three 
years ago, when the mark was thirty 


used to be 
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or forty to the dollar. Now the mark 
is 600 to the dollar and the fate of 
Europe still hangs on it. I am no 
economist, but I can’t help wondering 
if the mark may not go down a good 
deal further before the fate of Europe 
drops off it into the abyss, or the 
morass, or the dilemma. 

* You hear a good deal about these 
chronic deficits, of course. But all the 
deficits between Russia and the Rhine 
arcn’t as big as the one Mr. Mellon 
says we’re going to have next year, 
even without a bonus and a ship sub- 
sidy. Yet I see no shock battalions 
of travelling European sages wander- 
ing over America and trying to find 
out whither we are drifting. It almost 
seems as if the Europeans lack a prop- 
er interest in public affairs, especially 
the public affairs of others.” 

“It seems to be agreed,” I sug- 
gested, “ that the trouble with Europe 
is racial animosities and uneconomic 
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boundaries. These boundaries, of 
course, are an awful problem. Tariff 
walls, and all that sort of thing. It 
seems agreed that Europe can’t pros- 
per while there are impediments to in- 
ternational trade. But the gentlemen 
who tell us that are equally sure that 
America can’t prosper without imped- 
iments to international trade. Tariffs 
are all right here, all wrong there. 

** And it seems to be the same way 
with racial animosities. At any hotel 
bar in Central Europe you can hear 
American travellers telling the world 
that it was a terrible mistake to de- 
stroy the old empires, which with all 
their faults had at least held these 
pent-up passions in check. And I quite 
understand their point of view. I 
talked a good deal about this question 
with a Republican politician from one 
of our big cities—no matter which one 
—who was over there on business. He 
thought the Irish vote was going back 

to the Democrats 





Iier— 


this year, and 
might take some 
of the German 
vote along with 
it. So he was 
travelling in Cen- 
tral Europe to 





“Every correspondent has written a book about it” 





pick up the Po- 
lish and Magyar 
and Czecho-Slo- 
vak equivalents 
of ‘Erin go 
bragh’ and ‘Ach 
du lieber Augus- 
tin’ in hope of 
offsetting the 
loss. 

* He didn’t see 
how any of these 
new nations were 
going to get 
along. Some of 


them have na- 
tional minorities, 
he said, but 




















they’re not big enough. For exam- 
ple, if there is nothing much left in 
Hungary but the Hungarian vote, 
and nothing much left in Germany but 
the German vote, how are you going 
to manage the politics of the country? 

“This fellow was a great believer 
in the destiny of America—very patri- 
otic man, very religious. It was his 
theory that Divine Providence had 
planted racial animosities in Europe 
in order to make it easier to handle 
the immigrant vote in America. But I 
mentioned this fellow’s theory to a 
Polish gentleman who told me that 
Austria had tried the American system 
for a while—running the country by 
massing the German vote and the 
Polish vote against the Czech vote and 
the Italian vote and the Jugo-Slav 
vote. And it was his view that what 
happened to the old empires was pretty 
sufficient :proof that they weren’t as 
brilliantly successful in keeping racial 
animosities in check as most Americans 
seem to think. But, he said, it was 
impossible to present that view to the 
average American who was looking 
over the situation, because Americans 
didn’t know anything about what Cen- 
tral Europe had been like before.” 

“Then you think Americans ought 
to learn something about the past of 
Europe,” I asked in consternation, 
“before they begin to diagnose the 
present and prescribe for the future? 
I don’t believe that doctrine will be 
very popular.” 

“Probably not,” said Woof. “In 
any case, that is of secondary impor- 
tance. The main thing is to prevent 
the Europeans from finding out any- 
thing about the history and institu- 
tions of America. This stuff about 
the disappearance of racial animosities 
in America gets over well with Euro- 
peans who’ve never been west of Paris, 
but try to tell it to somebody who’s 
spent ten years in the Ghetto or Little 
Italy or the Polack settlement.” 
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“ Woof,” I said firmly, “ your the- 
ories are almost treasonable: You 
can’t tell me that nationalism isn’t 
running wild in eastern Europe—— ” 
“So it is,” he said. “ The wildest 
being that of the American tourists, 
who tell each other over seidels of beer 
they couldn’t get at home that these 
people are all a lot of degenerates, and 
thank God that they’re going back. 

“I grant you that Europe has too 
much history, and unfortunately their 
schools teach it, instead of encourag- 
ing pupils to forget it as they’re apt 
to do in this country. You and I, for 
example, don’t get a tingle of joy 
every time we think of the glorious vic- 
tories of Winfield Scott. Text books 
pass the Mexican War in a paragraph, 
and spend the rest of the space re- 
served for the forties on an explana- 
tion of the growth of the factories 
and railroads. I wish I could be sure 
Winfield Scott is as thoroughly for- 
gotten in Mexico. 

* Now in Europe things like the 
campaigns of Winfield Scott are re- 
membered, especially by the loser. And 
if you think they’re forgotten by the 
immigrants who come to our all-receiv- 
ing shores, go to a meeting of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and give 
three cheers for Oliver Cromwell.” 

“It’s a terrible problem,” I replied. 
* And it seems to me that a man so 
well informed as yourself ought to be 
able to think up some remedy.” 

* T am a newspaperman,” said Woof. 
“Tf I suggested remedies my boss 
would tell me to stop editorializing. 
But I think I’ve done a good deal in 
finding out how Europe got that way.” 

“JT wish you’d tell me,” I said. 
* And I'll respect your confidence.” 

“You needn’t. Nobody will believe 
you. The trouble with Europe is the 
same thing as the trouble with Ameri- 
ca. They are both inhabited by the 


human race. But I don’t see what can 


be done about it.” 














What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to. Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


In the last issue of “Our World” I was in- 
terested in the article, “ First Aid to Tourists,” 
but it applied only to American citizens. As a 
British citizen residing in America, what spe- 
cial requirements must I fulfill if I go to 
Europe this summer? 


AS a foreign citizen you should ap- 
ply for your passport to the 
nearest consular representative of 
your country. Also, the regulations 
still stipulate that aliens must obtain 
sailing permits, or Internal Revenue 
Clearance Certificates, from the In- 
ternal Revenue officials at the port of 
departure, though this requirement 
has been abolished for citizens. 


Parliamentary vs. Congressional 


I am preparing a debate on the question, 
“Resolved, that the United States should 
adopt the cabinet parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment,” and would like to get a good biblio- 
graphy on the subject. 


W* suggest that you secure a 
copy of “ Intercollegiate De- 
bates,” vol. 1 (edited by Paul M. 
Pearsons; publishers, Hinds, Noble 
and Eldredge, New York), or vol. 4 
of the same (edited by E. R. Nichols). 
These not only give arguments for af- 
firmative and negative, but also ex- 
tensive bibliographies of which we ap- 
pend the following: 

Bryce—* American 
wealth.” 

Lowell, A. L.—* Essay on Execu- 
tive Responsibility, The Government 
of England.” 

Wilson—* The State, Congressional 
Government.” 

Low, Sidney—* The Governance of 
England.” 

Boutney—* The English Constitu- 
tion.” 


Common- 





Sears—* Political Growth in the 
19th Century.” 
Bodley—* France.” 
Godkin—* Unforeseen 
of Democracy.” 
Crane and 
Constitutional Law.’ 


Lendencies 


Moses—* Compurative 


Spanish Periodicals 


I am a student of Spanish and wish to sub. 
scribe for two or more Spanish weekly papers 
published in Spain. I want especially papers 
using correct Spanish. Will you please give 
me the names and addresses of several such 
papers? 


E suggest as the most suitable _ 

for your use: Blanco y Negro 
(published weekly in Madrid, obtain- 
able through Brentano’s, New York, 
at $11 per annum). 

Other good weeklies are: La Es- 
fera, Madrid, Brentano’s, $13; L’Il- 
lustracion Espanola y Americana, Ma- 
crid, Brentano’s, $13; Mundo Gra- 
fico, Madrid, Brentano’s, $6; Nuevo 
Mundo, Madrid, Brentano’s, $6. 

For excellence and correct Spanish, 
you probably cannot find a better pub- 
lication than Caras y Caretas (Bren- 
tano’s, $11) though it is published in 
Buenos Aires—not in Spain. 


Power or Figurehead ? 


Can you tell me briefly what powers the 
King of England has today? 


N theory, the King is the supreme 
executive, and the Crown (the 
King in Council) “ makes peace and 
war, issues charters, increases the 
peerage, is the fountain of honour, of 
office and of justice.” Actually, how- 
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ever, the executive power is concen- 
trated in the cabinet of ministers, 
who are in turn dependent upon a ma- 
jority in Parliament. 

The King still retains the right to 
veto bills passed by the two Houses 
of Parliament, but in actuality the 
power is obsolete. 

The definable powers remaining to 
the King are very limited. He ap- 
points his Prime Minister subject to 
the approval of Parliament. His 
main power, however, is of more in- 
definable sort and consists in whatever 
personal influence he may be able to 
exert over his ministers. Sometimes 
this is considerable, and of late there 
seems to have been a tendency for it 
to increase. Edward VII exerted 
such influence to a remarkable degree, 
and much of the credit for the recent 
attempts at settlement of the Irish 
problem is apparently due to the per- 
sonal initiative of King George. 

For more complete treatment of the 
subject, Lowell’s ‘Government of 
England” or Taylor’s “Origin and 
Growth of the English Constitution ” 
should be helpful. 


What the Leaque Has Done 


Can you direct me to any literature which 
summarizes the accomplishments of the 
League of Nations? 


66 HE YEAR BOOK OF THE 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS,” 
by Dr. Charles H. Levermore (pub- 
lished by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle) 
and “The Second. Year of the 
League,” by Harold W. V. Temperley 
(Hutchinson, London), should fill 
your requirements. In the latter pub- 
lication Mr. Temperley also outlines 
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a course of study on the history of 
the League. 


An Ancient Suez Canal 


Will you please tell me the date of the 
completion of the Suez Canal and whether 
there was ever a previous canal uniting the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas? 

HE Canal was formally opened 

in 1869. To modern knowledge 
no previous canal ever existed between 
the two seas direct. But at various 
times in the past there has been a 
canal uniting the Red Sea with the 
Nile River, and thus indirectly with 
the Mediterranean. Inscriptions 
found at Karnak indicate that such a 
canal was in existence as early as 1380 
B.C. Later becoming neglected and 
choked up, it was successively repaired 
or rebuilt by the Pharaoh Necho (609 
B.C.), Darius the Great (520 B.C.), 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285 B.C.) and 
the Roman Emperor Trajan (98 
A.D.). It was certainly in use in the 
early years of the Moslem rule in 
Egypt, and said to have been finally 
closed in 770 A.D. by Abu Ja-far, the 
2nd Abbasid Caliph. and founder of 
Bagdad, in order to prevent supplies 
reaching his enemies in Arabia. 


Vice-Consular Appointments 


The statement under this head in 
our issue of July was accurate 
only with respect to honorary vice- 
consuls. There are now _ so-called 
Vice-Consuls of Career who are sal- 
aried and constitute an integral part 
of the Consular Service. 

The most recent regulations on this 
matter are contained in “American 
Consular Service,” published by the 
Department of State, a copy of which 
can be secured by application. 
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A Survey of the Month's Events 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Allies Debate New Terms for Germany. 


INAL decision on what to do 
KF about granting Germany a re- 
spite in the payment of war 
reparations, and on the terms under 


which this might be done, was the main 
business before the Allied representa- 





tives who met in London early in 
August at the invitation of Prime 
Minister Lloyd George. The chief 


interest lay in the compromise which 
might be effected between the British 
desire for a policy of leniency, designed 
to promote general economic revival, 
and the French desire for a policy of 
sternness which would not let Germany 
off from any just and recognized obli- 
gations. The immediate background 
of the gathering was as follows: 
Germany had paid the sum of thirty- 
two million gold marks due July 15, 
declared her inability to go on with 
gold payments, and asked for a mora- 
torium until the end of 1924. The 
Allied Guarantee Committee, investi- 
gating Germany’s disordered economic 
conditions, had reported favoring a 
moratorium and an internal loan to 
be shared by the Reparations Com- 
mission, and stated the opinion that 
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the balancing of the German national 
expenses and revenues would then be 
possible. France 
Allied supervision of German finances; 
and Germany agreed to a plan of con- 
trol covering the budget, export and 
import, recovery of capital abroad 
evading taxation, and publication of 
reliable statistics. Two Allied repre- 
sentatives would access to all 
facts on revenues and expenses and 
authority to deal with the floating 
debt. The plan was accepted in the 
hope of securing a moratorium. 
Meanwhile the Allies refused a mor- 
atorium on the monthly payment of 
$10,000,000 on private claims; and 
when Germany declared in advance her 
inability to meet it, France stopped 
payment on private German war 
claims. Germans.began to remove their 
deposits from French banks to neutral 
countries. There were indications that 
France was ready to seize these Ger- 
man funds and also property in Alsace- 
Lorraine and in occupied Rhineland 
territory upon the expiration of the 
period for payment on August 15. 
This plan was taken as establishing the 
precedent of independent action upon 


insisted on some 


have 
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The Current Chapter of World History 


which France has insisted as a right 
in case the Allies failed to reach a com- 
mon agreement. 

Prime Minister Lloyd George had 
suggested that Great Britain might 
cancel a great part of the French debt 
if the total amount of German repara- 
tions demanded were proportionately 
reduced, in the interest of facilitating 
European revival. Premier Poincaré, 
while standing firm for the French de- 
mands for full indemnity for war dam- 
ages, and priority for aid to the 
devastated areas, was understood to 
enter the London Allied conference 
ready to favorably any 
British proposal to cut debts to an 
amount proportionate to payments 
due to the United States, and to 
lighten Germany’s burden to this ex- 
tent. He also was said to desire a 
loan for Germany, and to have a plan 
of “ productive guarantees ” based on 
possible control of German mine and 
forest resources. 


consider 


Bulgaria asked for a moratorium of 
three years on the annual payment of 
110,000,000 gold francs, while Hun- 
gary continued unwilling and Austria 
unable to pay. The Reparations Com- 
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mission accepted the French plan for 
German participation in_ building 
public works in France, in place of 
paying cash; and the earlier agree- 
ment for payments in goods was ready 
to go into effect. This was the situa- 
tion before the Allies as they met to 
determine their action. 


America Blamed for Debt Demands. 


ORD BALFOUR stirred the dis- 
cussion of settlement of the Al- 

lied debts, which had been proceeding 
comparatively quietly, up to a high 
pitch by sending to all the Allies a 
note on the British position and for- 
warding a copy to the United States. 
The note threw all responsibility for 
war debt payments on the United 
States. The substance of it was that 
Great Britain must eall on the Allies 
to pay her what she owed America, 
since the American demand for pay- 
ment of the war loans remained un- 
changed. Great Britain, it was 
stated, would prefer cancellation, but 
must collect what she must pay. She 
vould renounce her claims on Germany, 
and other war debts, it was suggested, 
as part of a general settlement to aid 
reconstruction. The British attitude 
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had long been well known; and its for- 
mal statement was foreshadowed in a 
speech by Lloyd George in Parliament 
on the debt question, in which he op- 
posed any cancellation which would 
leave Great Britain alone in this policy 
with all her obligations to meet. 
Officials of the administration at 
Washington announced that the posi- 
tion of the United States was unal- 
tered and could not be changed except 
by the authority of Congress, which 
lias prohibited cancellation by law, 
provided for the funding of the debts 
for 25 vears at 414 per cent. interest, 
and called for their payment in full 
by the end of that time. Senators and 
Representatives have generally op- 
posed a policy of cancellation and it 
was evident no change was in prospect. 
Llovd George defended the Balfour 
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note in the House of Commons; and 
Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declared that there was no 
intention of evading in any way the 
payment of the debt to the United 
States. A British Debt Mission is ex- 
pected to join the French Debt Mis- 
sion already in Washington. 


The League Confirms the Mandates. 





HE plan for governing colonies 

allotted among the Allies by the 
peace settlement under a mandate sys- 
tem was finally made effective through- 
out the world by the Council of the 
League of Nations at a meeting in 
London. The confirmation of the var- 
ious mandates had been retarded by 
objections in certain cases, notably 
that of Italy to the terms of the 
British mandate in Palestine and the 
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“ ANOTHER LITTLE DRINK WON’T DO US ANY HARM” 


On the occasion of the meeting of the British and French Premiers in London, the Sunday 
Chronicle suggests the benefits of another sip of the spirit of the Entente Cordiale 
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“EUROPE WITHOUT PEACE” 


“If you don’t leave, Peace won't enter,” says Europe to the war-god Mars, according to the 
Italian paper, Il Travaso delle Idee. “That's so,” replies Mars, pointing to the politicians, 
“but how can I go with that crowd barring the exit?” 


French mandate in Syria. The United 
States had also entered with the indi- 
vidual Allies its contention for an open 
door policy and equality of rights in 
the mandated territories for nationals 
of all countries, whether members of 
the League of Nations or not. The 
principle is expected to be observed ; 
and a settlement was finally reached by 
the Allies regarding the territories 
assigned in Asia Minor. 

The classes of mandates covered by 
the final confirmation are: 

Class A—Palestine and Syria. 
(Mesopotamia, assigned to Great 
Britain, is to be given independence. ) 

Class B—Kamerun, Togoland, Tan- 
ganyika, Ruanda and Urundi in 
Africa. 

Class C—Yap Island and the former 
German Pacific Islands. 

The High Court of International 
Justice, established under the League, 
made its first case decision, declaring 


government rulings supreme in ques- 
tions regarding delegates to the inter- 
national labor conferences. 


Europe Again Rebuffs Soviet Russia. 





LAST attempt of the Soviet 
delegates at The Hague to se- 
cure reconsideration of the terms on 
the basis of which they offered to 
resume industrial and commercial rela- 
tions, made just as the conference on 
Russian reconstruction was breaking 
up, failed completely. Talk of yield- 
ing on the question of debt recogni- 
tion and compensation for confiscated 
property had no effect on the con- 
ferees, who had apparently lost con 
fidence in the possibility of reaching a 
working agreement based on good 
faith. This attitude represented a 
rather sharp change of front on the 
part of the British delegates, who had 
stood for a compromise. 
The powers adopted a pledge to use 
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their influence to 
prevent their na- 
tionals from 
accepting conces- 
sions in Russia in- 
property 
formerly owned by 
foreigners; and 
with this action 
the conference 
ended. The United 
States Government 
sent a note ex- 
pressing approval 
of this policy and 
solidarity with it. 
The next move is 
for the Soviet to 
make,declared 
Lloyd George in 
the House of Com- 
mons in a speech 
on the results of 
the meeting. The 
Premier asserted 
that an advance 
hed made 
toward a construc- 
tive solution of the 
Russian question. 

The Hague con- 
ference left it fin- 
ally clear that not 
Russia but Ger- 
many is regarded 
as the central 
problem of Europe at present, and 
that the western nations are prepared 
to go on for some time without at- 
tempting to bring Russia back into the 
world’s economic system unless the 
Soviet considerably modifies its prin- 
ciples. 


volving 





been 


UNITED STATES 
The Administration and the League. 





HE policy of aloofness from the 
League of Nations was reaffirmed 
for the administration by Secretary 
Hughes of the Department of State, 





pictured by Wilmot Lunt in the English Bystander. 
is typical of many appearing nowadays in British and Continental 
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“FAR FROM THE MADDING CLOUD” 


Uncle Sam as he looks to Europeans in their present emergency is 


The cartoon 


publications 


in reply to critics who challenged him 
for failure to develop a plan of co- 
operation. Men and women represent- 
ing organizations which advocate 
membership in the League wrote open 
letters charging the administration. — 
and in particular Mr. Hughes as one 
of the “ Thirty-One Pro-League Re- 
publicans ” who urged the election of 
President Harding as the best way of 
working toward limited membership 
on American terms,—with bad faith 
for not satisfying the hope of such a 
policy. They asked what program, if 
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any, tic administration had for bring- 
ing the United States into the League. 
Mr. Hughes, in defending the ad- 
ministration’s inaction, quoted Presi- 
dent Harding’s condemnations of 
the League as a super-governmental 
power advancing the aims of certain 
nations. and declared that the policy 
of the administration must be condi- 
tioned by the attitude of Congress. 
He likewise defended the conclusion of 
the separate peace treaty with Ger- 
many. denied that the League pro- 
gram of mandates for colonies or the 
selection of judges for the High Court 
of International Justice had _ been 
hampered by the United States, and 
said that he saw no prospect for 
American participation in the main- 
tenance of the court until some pro- 
vision was made to grant a voice in 
the election of judges without mem- 
He then cut 
short the public discussion. 
Meanwhile, Sir Eric Drummond, the 
Secretary of the League, took notice 


bership in the League. 


of the controversy in a message say- 
ing that the League asked American 
cooperation only in such matters of 
international concern as the work of 
the world court, health promotion, 
and suppression of the opium trade 
and traffic in women and children. 


{ Russian Policy Reconsidered. 

HE recognition of the Baltic 

states of Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, along the northern sea- 
coast of old Russia, marked a new 
construction of our policy of insisting 
on respect. for the integrity of Rus- 
This has been one of 
the main points of the American pro- 
gram in matters affecting Russia since 
the Bolshevist revolution of 1917. 
The administration, in anyouncing the 





sian territory. 


formal recognition of these small re- 
publics which have claimed their in- 
depend nce, took occasion to state that 
the action was not considered to vio- 


late or alter the broad general policy 
of preserving the unity of Russia 
against the time when a Russian gov- 
ernment may be recognized. The ex- 
tension of American recognition 
caused great rejoicing in the Baltic 
states. They were already recognized 
by the other powers. 

The government of Albania, whose 
independence is guaranteed under the 
protection of the League of Nations, 
was recognized at the same time. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

Ireland Fights Rebellion. 

HE Provisional Government, hav- 

ing won the elections on the issue 
of the establishment of the Irish Free 
State and ratification of the peace 
treaty with England, pushed its cam- 
paign against the republican rebels led 
by Eamonn De Valera. The recal- 
citrant forees, driven out of Dublin, 
continued to make their stand in. the 
provinces. In the southwest they were 
slowly driven back. Limerick and 
Waterford and Cork fell to the 
Free State army. The censored de- 
spatches indicated continuing — suc- 
cesses for these forces, but the prog- 
ress of the campaign was still incon- 
elusive. Early in August the rebel 
forces fighting for the principle of in- 
dependence seized the landing stations 
of over half the cables to the United 
States. 





LOYD GEORGE. hinted at the 

possible menace of another Eu- 
ropean war in an address before the 
National Free Church Council in 
London. In a powerful appeal to the 
churches to make good the purpose 
of the “ war against war ” and to keep 
the truth about the horrors of con- 
flict and its aftermath alive in the 
minds of the people, he pictured the 
worse perils of international combat 
in the future with armaments designed 
for attacking civilian populations. 
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and 
trade 
and industry some’ 
favorable develop- 


indemnities 
debts. In 


ments 
marked. 
interest 


were 
Political 
centered 
in an increasing 
active ‘ampaign 
by André Tardieu, 
leader of the fac- 
tion of the old for- 
mer Premier Clem- 
enceau in the 
Chamber of Dep- 
uties, against Pre- 
mier Poincaré and 
his cabinet. 


Germany in Conflict. 
HE govern- 
ment at Ber- 
lin faced a sharp 














THE PRIZE FIGHT FOR THE KAISER’S THRONE 


The Crown Prince Wilhelm of Prussia and the Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria are the two leading favorites of German 
royalist factions for the monarchy in case the hope of reestablish- 
Der Wahre Jacob of Stutt- 
gart shows the Labor Federation knocking the heads of the two 


ing a dynasty should ever he realized. 


candidates together and exclaiming: 


challenge from the 
administration of 
the former king- 
dom of Bavaria at 
Munich as a result 
of the passage of 
stringent new laws 
I will drive 


“Germany will be neither Prussian nor Bavarian. 
this idea of setting up a monarchy in Germany finally out of your 
heads!” 

The cartoon is a graphic summary of the political conflict which 
special advices from Berlin indicate as the central internal issue in 


for the defense of 
the republic. 
These laws, passed 
after the assassi- 





Germany today. 


Great Britain is planning to en- 
large the air defense force, making 500 
machines available at an added cost of 
£2,000,000 a year and providing 20 
new squadrons. 


EUROPE 

France Awaits the Reparations Decision. 
RANCE passed through a quiet 
month in internal affairs, with 
attention fixed on the settlement of 
the issue raised by Germany’s declara- 
tion of inability to go on with repara- 
tions payments and the Allied gather- 
ing in London to discuss war 





nation of Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, the Foreign Minis- 
ister, centralized responsibility and pro- 
vided a special tribunal composed of 
three judges and six lay members to 
be appointed by the President. Ba- 
varia objected and stood out for the 
state’s right to enforce all laws. Back 
of this stand was the well-known mon- 
archist tendency of the Bavarian of- 
ficials. Bavaria is the center of the 
secret royalist “Organization C,” 
whose members are repored to have 
killed the former Minister Erzberger 
and also Dr. Rathenau. 
Meanwhile, the important Centrist 
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representing the 


party heretofore 
Catholics, broadened its basis to in- 
clude non-Catholics and announced a 


broad platform of republicanism. 
This was expected to provide a new 
rallying party for German liberals in 
the fight to maintain democracy. 

The financial crisis was further re- 
vealed by a fall in the value of the 
mark to less than 600 to the dollar, 
and by the raising of the Reichbank’s 
discount rate from 5 to 6 per cent., 
the first advance since December, 1914. 


AUSTRIA was disturbed by riots 
over the price of bread; and the gov- 
ernment was forced to increase the 
allowances to the unemployed. 


Italy Checks a Civil War. 
A TEMPORARY defeat of the 
cabinet of Premier Facta was 
the signal for an outbreak of fierce 
hostilities in many parts of Italy be- 
tween the Socialists and the nationalist 
Fascisti. Each party feared the in- 
clusion of the other in a new cabinet 
and an attack on its own organization, 
and cach threatened a rebellion in such 
a case. Several leaders, among them 





the former Premiers Orlando and 
Bonomi, tried unsuccessfully to form 
a new ministry; and finally Premier 
Facta succeeded in reconstituting a 
It included the parties which 
were in his former cabinet, the Demo- 
crats, Reformists, Catholics and Con- 
servatives, and excluded both Social- 


cabinet. 


ists and Fascisti. 

A strike and rioting in Rome and 
fighting in six provinces had led to a 
declaration of martial law in the dis- 
turbed areas. The new Minister of 
Defense, Taddei, adopted an energetic 
policy and rapidly got the situation in 
hand. Shortly afterward a plan to 
demobilize the Fascisti throughout 
Italy was announced by their leader, 
on the ground that their aims had been 
attained and the Socialists defeated. 
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RUSSIA 
Lenin Regaining Strength. 
FINHE Soviet Premier, Nikolai Lenin, 
on leave of absence since he was 
reported to have suffered a shock some 
two months ago, was declared to be 
recovering his health. Trotzky, Com- 
missar for War, stated that the Bol- 
shevist chief, while overstrained from 
work, was again taking an active hand 
in affairs. 

Trotzky also announced that the 
Red Army was being reduced to a 
peace basis of 250,000 men. 

A new tax law for a levy of food 
after 
the harvest, embodying the principle 
of a “ progressive tax,” has been pub- 
lished. Soviet officials expect it to 
yield a net return in all products to 
the amount of $100,000,000. Allow- 
ances are made for dependents, and the 
proportions of crops demanded run 
from nothing in the lowest of the 396 
categories established to 20 per cent 
in the highest. The tax is to be esti- 
mated in terms of grain, with hay, 
vegetables and other products rated 
according to a fixed scale. The fifteen 
provinces listed as in the famine area 
are required to pay only one-fifth of 
the tax, and seed grain furnished them 
is not to be required until after 1925, 
when they are expected to begin to pay 
taxes in full. 

Argument in the trial of 53 Social 
Revolutionary leaders, charged with 





products from the peasants 


conspiring against the Soviet and plot- 
ting assassinations, was concluded. In 
summing up the case, Commissar Kry- 
lenko, presiding, advocated the death 
penalty for 30 of the accused. Four- 
teen were condemned, three acquitted, 
and the remainder sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from two to 
ten years. Sentences were stayed on 
condition the party ceases anti-Soviet 
activity. 

Several church leaders were sen- 
tenced to death for opposing the seiz- 
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ure of church furnishings as a measure 
of aid in famine relief. 


NEAR EAST 
Greece Defies the Allies. 





HE Greek Government spectacu- 

larly destroyed the plans for an 
armistice and peace in Asia Minor, 
recently advanced by the Allies, by 
announcing suddenly that Smyrna and 
the Greek-populated regions now oc- 
cupied by Greek forces would be held 
as an autonomous state and never re- 
turned to Turkey. Evacuation of 
this territory had been demanded by 
the Turkish Nationalist Government 
at Angora as a condition preliminary 
to any armistice. It is claimed by 
Greece under the terms of the peace 
treaty of Sevres, never ratified. 

The Greek action will tend to divide 
France and Great Britain, the former 
favoring the Turkish Nationalist 
claims and the latter the Greek case. 
The Allies stood together, however, in 
checking a rumored Greek advance on 
Constantinople by strengthening their 
guards on the Chatalja line to the 
north of the capital. 

At Angora, it was announced, the 
Turkish Nationalist cabinet resigned 
following the passage of a law designed 
to curtail the power of the government 
headed by Mustapha Kemal by plac- 
ing the nomination of the Executive 
Council in the hands of Parliament in- 
stead of the Presidential Assembly. A 
new cabinet, including three Unionist 
extremist ministers, was elected. 


SYRIA continued to be disturbed 
by agitation against the French con- 
trol, the disorder being intensified by 
the confirmation of France’s mandate. 


EGYPT was warned by Gen. AIl- 
lenby that attacks on British subjects 
must be stopped, or the conditions of 
the agreement granting independence 
might be considered violated. Several 
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leaders of violent nationalist groups 
were arrested. King Fuad has also 
outlawed the former Khedive, Abbas 
Hilmi, who was regarded as pro-Ger- 
man in the war before his rule was 
ended by the British protectorate. A 
conflict was reported between the King 
and his Premier, Sarwat Pasha, over 
the new constitution, the minister de- 
s'ring a more democratic system than 
the monarch. 


PERSIA is reported to have en- 
gaged an American, Mills Paul, as 
Director Gencral of Finance, with the 
approval of the National Council. He 
will be responsible to the Minister of 
Finance and will draw up the budget, 
institute reforms, and be consulted on 
all matters of finance and concessions. 


FAR EAST 
China Fighting for a New Unity. 
RESIDENT LI YUAN HUNG 
has begun to reassemble the old 
elected parliament for the purpose of 
drawing up a permanent constitution 
for the Chinese Republic. The recalled 
President and the members of the Par- 
liament who have so far reconvened, 
—as well as Gen. Wu Pei Fu, now 
Minister of War, who defeated Gen. 
Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria in his 
attempt to seize power,—are said to 
favor a constitution modelled on the 
principles of that of the United States. 
It would be adapted to the needs of 
China, according to reports, and would 
aim at a federation of the provinces 
under a system of autonomy for each 
province secured through its own as- 
sembly. This would meet one of the 
chief demands of South China. 

In the south at Canton, Gen. Chen 
Chung Ming, now supporting the 
northern regime established at Peking 
by Gen. Wu Pei Fu, administered a 
defeat to the forces of his former chief, 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, who was President 
of the ousted Canton administration. 
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Dr. Sun sailed later for Shanghai. 
President Li offered the Premiership 
to Tang Shao Yi, of Canton, who has 
been an adherent of Dr. Sun. His ac- 
ceptance would mean a long step to- 
ward reconciliation of south and north. 
Dr. Alfred Sze, now Minister to the 
United States, was mentioned prom- 
inently for Foreign Minister. 


Japan Confers with Russia. 


nHE Tokio Government invited 
legates of the Far Eastern Re- 
public of Siberia and of the Soviet 
Government of Russia to a new con- 
ference at Harbin or Dairen on the 
adjustment of interests in the Russian 
Far East. At the same time, it was 
mnounced, the first step toward giv- 
ing effect to the decision to evacuate 
Siberia by October 30 was taken by 
issuing orders recalling Japanese 
troops from Nikolaevsk and DeKastri 
Bay in the Siberian Coast Province. 
This policy and the changes in mil- 
itary program as a result of the agree- 
ments concluded at the Washington 
consequent — with- 
drawals of garrisons from China have 





conference and 


made possible considerable cuts in 
Japan’s army budget. As the result 
of an investigation of the new condi- 
tions in prospect, by the Japanese 
War Office, the General Staff, and 
Government Departments concerned, 
it is reported the following retrench- 
ments have been decided upon: 

Reduction of the personnel of the 
army by 56,000 men. 

Reduction of annual expenditures 
on the army by about 20,200,000 yen. 


Readjustment by the army admin-. 


istration whereby 2,800,000 yen in 
addition to the above sum will be saved. 
Reduction of the period of military 
service by forty-five days. 
Reduction of the number of army 
12,000, owing to with- 


drawals of cavalry detachments from 
Siberia. 


hors Ss by 
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Reorganization of the infantry, cav- 
alry, artillery, engineers and transport 
corps. 

Discharge of superannuated officers, 
especially those of field rank, conse- 
quent upon the adoption of the re- 
trenchment plan. 

Measures which do not require the 
assent of the Diet are to be made ef- 
fective immediately. Others will be 
introduced by the Government at the 
next session of the Diet. 


Proposals made by the United 
States regarding the future Allied in- 
terest in the Chinese Eastern Railway 
have been met with a favorable reply 
from the Japanese Government. The 
reply, cabled from Tokyo by Secretary 
Hughes of the Department of State, 
indicated a continuing accord as to 
the management of this important 
Russin-built line through Manchuria, 
which has been under an inter-Allied 
control board headed by an American 
cngineer since the war, pending an ulti- 
mate settlement with Russia and China 
as to its permanent administration. 


LATIN AMERICA 

{greement with Mexico Advanced. 

RESIDENT OBREGON signed 

the agreement for resumption of 
payments on the national debt, on a 
readjusted basis, recently reached by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Alfonso 
de la Huerta, in conference in New 
York with Thomas W. Lamont and 
other representatives of international 
bankers interested in Mexican obliga- 
tions. Under the new terms service 
on the debt would be resumed in 1923, 
with an arrangement for amortization 
of back interest. The agreement was 
sent to the Mexican Congress for final 
approval or rejection. 

While he was in the United States, 
Sr. de la Huerta visited President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes in 
Washington, and the demands on which 
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recognition of the Mexican Govern- 
ment is conditioned were outlined. The 
interviews were reported to be entirely 
friendly, but it was made clear that 
renewal of relations waits on Mexican 
action in the matter of guarantees of 
oil and other property rights acquired 
by Americans. 


Chile-Peru Settlement in Doubt. 
HE Chilean Cabinet resigned 
when the Senate opposed the 
protocol for settlement of the Tacna- 
Arica boundary dispvte with Peru 
through arbitration by the United 
States, which drawn up in the 
recent conference at Washington. 
President Alessandri appealed to the 
country to support the policy and 
avert the possibility of further trouble ; 
but the attitude of the legislators and 
fall of the Ministry which negotiated 
the agreement was felt to leave the 

whole issue again uncertain. 





was 


Secretary Hughes Going to Brazil. 


LANS for the United States to 

give evidence of the value placed 
on the friendly relations which have 
long been maintained with Brazil, by 
participation in the Brazilian Centen- 
nial Exposition opening in September, 
have been taking final form. In 
addition to arrangements for a large 
exhibit from the United States in a 
special building, President Harding 
appointed Secretary Hughes of the 
Department of State as head of an 
Extraordinary American Commission 
to go to Rio de Janeiro as representa- 
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tives of the United States for the open= 
ing of the exposition. Meanwhile, 
political difficulties arose in the Cen-7 
tennial Commission, some of its mem- 

bers resigning in connection with? 
charges of mismanagement against 
Director General Collier and other’ 
members. The State Department made 
a special investigation and the accused | 
men were acquitted. The controversy 
was not expected to interfere with the 
program for rendering due honor to 7 
Brazil on the occasion of her celebra- 7 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of 
her winning of independence from Por 4 
tugal. The nation was at first consti- 
tuted as an empire, and became a 

republic in 1886. 


A PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE, 
to include all the nations of this hem- 
isphere, will be proposed by Uruguay, 
it is reported, at the next Pan-Ameri- 7 
can Congress to be held in Chile in 7 
May. Plans for this session are pro- ~ 


gressing rapidly, and a number of 
issues are expected to come up which 


will make it worth watching. Among 
these is the suggestion that the nations 
of North and South America, whether ~ 
members of the League of Nations or 
not, should agree to adhere to the 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague, submit disputes to it, and 
abide by its rulings. 


BOLIVIA has approved the pur- 
chase by the Standard Oil Company of 
2,400,000 acres of oil lands for de- 
velopment under American control. 

Matcoitm W. Davis. 








